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| sion of this trouble may go abroad. We 
| trust it may be understood that, excepting a 
| very small proportion, all of the cattle 
| exported from this country come from the 
| Western States and from Canada, and, 
| therefore, this trouble in New England has 
| nothing to do with the great catile-producing 
| sections. 

| The closing of’the Brighton stock yards, 
| the principal ones of New England, will un- 
| doubtedly cause a serious interruption of 
traffic, which under ordinary circumstances, 
| aggregates five hundred to seven hundred 
| head of cattle a day. Hence, we must be 
| willing to keep milch cows on the farm pro- 
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cattle and then turn them out to stand in | most slowly when the temperature is nearly 
the cold wind. But when one has dry corn ; at the freezing-point. 
fodder, coarse bog meadow hay and such / cause there are others that are said to 
material to use up, we believe it will pay to 
put it into a tight box, and moisten it with 
hot water, at least a gallon to five bushels 
of fodder, adding a little salt and whatever 
grain is to be fed with it, then cover it up 
and let it stand !for twelve hours tu steam 
At the end of that time it will 
still be warm enough to feed out, and will be 
so softened and flavored with the grain that 
the cattle will eat it readily, while it will be 
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through. 


easier of digestion than if fed dry. 








We say nearly, be- 


spread most rapidly when the température 
is*below freezing, and we think the one 
which causes bitter cream, when it is not 
caused by weeds in the food, is one of those. 

Many farmers think they cannot afford 
to build an icehouse, and lacking it they go 
without ice forthe household and for the 
dairy all summer, or are dependent upon the 
village iceman to bring a supply at a stiff 
i price. Yet we have seen ice well packed 
; out of doors, in a place from eight feet 
But to get the best results from cooked ; square and eight feet deep, or about thirteen 


better methods-may be learned by experi- 
ence and inguiry later on. 
PRUNING SMALL FRUITS AND ORCHARDS. 
Probably most of those who grow small 
fruit for market have already pruned rasp- 
berries and blackberries and _ layered 
them down, or are already to do the last as 
soon as the thermometer shall indicate that 
the freezing-point is nearat hand. They 
have cutthe superfluous canes out of them 
and out of the currants, making sure to get 
all that are showing signs of any disease or 
that are affected by the borer. They have 
their grapes cut back, and all that are not 
hardy loosened from the trellis to layer 








-ood faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the | 


waste-basket. All matter intended for publication | 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, and | 


upon but one side. 


orrespondence from practical farmers, giving the 
results of their experience, is solicited” Letters 
the writer’s real name, in full, 
ve printed or not, as the writer may 


should be signed wit 
which will 
wish. 








THE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. | = 


tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most | 


active and intelligent portion of the community. 
Entered as second-class mail matter. 
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Foot and Mouth Disease. 


of our New England farmers has occurred | 
in many a year than the outbreak of the | 
foot and mouth disease in this section of | 
the country. Such a widespread and in- | 
fectious disease in New England is a much | 


more serious matter than in far-off countries, | } 


like Australia and South America, or even | 
among the cattle ranges of the far West, be- | 
cause here cattle are bred for milk, butter | 
and cheese, and are very much more valu- | 
able than when they are produced only for | 
beef. Hence it is much more of a calamity | 


for the New England farmer than for some | f 


other cattle raisers in more distant and less | 
civilized sections of the world. 
Heretofore this section of the country has 
been very free from this particular plague, | 
and really from all cattle plagues, except 
tuberculosis. The experience of Europe 
has shown this foot and mouth disease to 
be one bighly contagious, and hence this 
fact justifies the utmost vigilance in Amer- 
ica, so long as there is any danger that the 
trouble will get a permanent foothold. 
So serious is this cattle plague that the 
action of the Department of Agriculture 
in forbidding the transportation of cattle 
from any one of the New England States to 
another is highly commendabie. This must 
work great individual hardship, but it is 
far better for each and every farmer to 
co-operate with the State and national 
authorities in this matter, in stamping out 
the disease, even at a considerable sacrifice, 
than to hesitate or delay, and allow the dis- 
ease to get a stronger foothold, perhaps 
spreading to other sections of the country, 
and becoming a national calamity. It is to 
be hoped that every farmer who has in his 
possession cattle, sheep or hogs will be 
willing to submit without complaining to 
the just restrictions and regulations of the 
cattle commissions of the different States, | 
and to the wise regulations of the United | 
States authorities. | 
The fact that this disease is highly con- | 
tagious must be recognized by each and all. 
fommon highways, over which diseased 
stock have walked’ become contaminated by | 
the sore hoofs. The same may be true of 
railway cars and steamships in which such | 
cattle are carried from one place to another. | 
llealthy animals making use of the same | 
facilities afterward are liable to acquire the | 
disease. This is the reason why among the | 
first steps in seeking to prevent an epidemic | 
s to'stop the moving of .cattle about in | 
an\y way whatever in the regions which | 
have come under suspicion. We hope every | 
one interested will take pains to insure | 
vrompt reports of new cases. Where | 
liealthy animals have been exposed to the | 
-outagion, isolation for a suitable period is 
ife precaution. 
ur most reputable veterinaries think 
nals that have once suffered from this 
sease are rendered almost valueless, and | 
many cases severe forms of disease 
ld be best fullowed by death of the 
nals. This, however, seemsglike a stern 
' costly measure, but once a disease is 
‘’ control by our authorities such meas- 
. may save the country millions of dollars 
+ long run. Protection of the healthy 
eof this section, and in fact of other 
s, should be the first consideration, 
vhatever measure that object demands 
d be taken without hesitation. No 
t the United States will make a large 
priation to pay for all animals which 
lled by order of such authorities. 
s outbreak is a great calamity to the 
{ Boston in a commercial aspect. 
‘ exports from Boston for eleven 
is of 1902 have been 78,645 head. while 
', for the same period, 112,864 head of 
were exported, and in 1900 the export 
® eleven months was 124,932. This 
‘Ss must cometo a standstill, and no 
' will be transferred to Canadian ports, 
ew York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
ort News. 
refusal of the British government to 
‘ the importation into the United 
om of cattle arriving from New Eng- 
ifter this week will not cause any 
solicitude in Great Britain about an 
ite beef supply. Neither will it in- 
etoany great extent with the West- 
‘ttle raiser or shipper. A more rigid 
‘ion of the animals sent will undoubt- 
made, both here and in England, 
lipments made from New York or 
further south will no doubt go out/ 
\t suspicion. Again, this cattle plague | 
' only in a small section of the coun- 
‘ undeubtedly lead to the shipment of | 
consignments of dressed beef in re-| 
‘tors. ‘The present shipments in that 
‘somewhat restricted by the refrig- 
‘acllities, which will undoubtedly, 
t, be increased in all transatlantic 


‘ners 


lobe hoped that no wrong impres- 
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Nomore serious calamity to the interests |X 
































tected from outside danger, and in accord- 
ance with the cattle commissioners’ instruc- 
tions, not to move such cattle about, or ex- 
change with neighbors at distant points. 
lt is even much better for the port of Bos- 
ton to be closed entirely to the shipment of 
cattle for the time being than for the coun- 
try to lose its whole export trade. In three 
years time that would mean the loss of up- 
wards of two million head of export cattle 
from the ports of the United States. 
>> eo 
Farm Hints for December. 
_ PREPARE FOR WINTER. 

The first duty of the month, if it has not 
been already done, is to make preparation 
for cold weather, not by laying in a large 
supply of coal, for that seems to be almost 
impossible even for the rich, but by making 
ali the buildings snug and wind proof. 
Cracks sbould be buttoned and all the 
broken windows glazed. It will pay in old 
barns to sheathe up the inside, and line 
them with roofing paper or felt to keep the 
wind from blowing on the animals. Do the 
same at the henhouse to protect the fowl. 
It may easily donble the number of eggs 
during the winter when eggs are high 
priced. Make sure that the doors are not 
only well hinged, but their fastenings are 
secure, so that the wind may not blow 
them open and reduce the temperature 
inside to that outside on a_ cold 
night. We have known an hour or 
two with an open door and a cold wind 
to reduce the milk flow from one-fourth 
to one-third, a loss which was not easily 
made up. Get a good pile of dry wood 
ready if it isto be had. Scarcely a wood lot 
that has not enough such dead trees and 
branches that may well be cut out, even 
where there is not wood already cut and 





for use, for snow will soon be here. Bank 
up around the house and other buildings, as 
they may need it to keep the wind from 
blowing under them and through the floors. 
Keep the grain bins well filled that it may 
not be necessary to go to the village through 





deep snowdrifts, or go without grain fora | 
few days just when the aaimals need it, 
most. A neglect to keep these little matters | 
attended to in season marks the shiftiess | 
farmer, who is always behind with his) 
work and “dredful unlucky” with his) 


COOKING FOOD FOR STOCK, 
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warm stable, and give a comfortable bed 
for at least twenty hours out of each twenty- 
four. The pure air should be furnished 
them in the stables, and they should not 
lack for sunlight, while on a pleasant and 
warm day about four hours exercise in the 
yard will not injure them, and we are not 
sure that it will do any good. If the fat- 
tening hog only needs to eat his ration and 
then lie down in the straw, why should the 
cow, whose energy goes to produce milk, be 


expected to expend her energy in a walk | 


round inthe yard which she should devote 
to the production of milk and butter fat? 
NO ICK WATER FOR STOCK. 

Ice water may be a good thing for an 
animal that has had a good warm meal ona 
cold day, but we do not believe it. They 
may endure it better than one that has had 
a mealof dry fodder not steamed or warmed, 
but we are by no means sure of it. We liked 
aglass of ice water or of cold spring water 
on a hot summer day when we were at 
hard work, but we were far from young be- 
fore ice water was a common beverage on 
the farm, and we never felt sure that it was 
better for us than water fresh drawn from 
the well at about 49°, or even better than 
that, which had been in the field until it 
was a little lukewarm. And we have 
thought that the coolness led to a too liberal 
or frequent use of it that kept the digestive 
organs so chilled that they failed to work 
properly, or could not do so until the water 
had been thrown off in perspiration. Even 
if itis good for the human race, we fail to see 
that it is any benefit to the animals, and cer- 
tainly think it reduces the ability to produce 
milk and probably to lay on fat in the 
wintertime. A warming of the water, from 
the use of a pailful or washboiler full, to 
take the chill off that in the trough, or the 
use of a heater or a steam pipe that will 
bring it up to about 100° in the winter, we 
think will prove profitable when the cattle 
are kept in warm stables. 


ICE FOR DAIRY AND TABLE USE. 
But our principles do not yet extend to 
the failure to use ice atthe milk or dairy 
room. The rapid cooling of i+ > 
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temperature in the summer time without 
Noo. Nearly all 





icehouse, and if he is alive we should expect 


we went that way, unless he wants to use 
the ice to cool a storehouse for fruit and 
vegetables. 

KILLING AND PACKING PORK. 

Many farmers leave the killing of hogs to 
furnish pork for home use until December, 
especially if the month of November has 
been, as this year, almost without freezing 
weather. We disliked the job, anyway, 
when on the farm, and when we learned 
that &@ man would come to the place and kill 
them, take them home and dress them and 
bring them back, for a dollar each, we were 
glad to pay the dollars, whether we had two 
or twenty to be killed. No more heating of 
water and standing in the steam for hours, 
to be succeeded by another hour away from 
the fire, in which we grew cold again at the 
expense of a cold in the head or an attack of 
rheumatism, and no more heavy lifting for 
us on butchering day. We thought the 
money so spent was money saved, and if we 
had a two hundred-pound pig fat enough to 
he killed, we did not feed him up to four 
hundred pounds in order to make the 
butcher earn his dollar. If he would not 
dress two hogs of two hundred pounds each 
at less cost than he would one of four hun- 
dred pounds, we felt sure that we had saved 
more than $1 in the cost of grain fattening. 

Dressed hogs round, as it is called, or 
whole, sell for a good price now, but there 
is, undoubtedly, a profit in salting them and 





then, and it is really not much trouble. 
The man with a half-dozen hogs will not get 
as rich as Armour in doing so one year, but 
he will find a considerable increase to h 
Income If he let it be known that he 
and hams 
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build a good icehouse, but he could not see | pow : 
how he would save anything by building the | season’s growth, and it would not dam- | 


; age the apple trees, or, at least, the 
to see his ice in a straw stack next winter if | young trees to do the same by them. 


‘orchard, the cutting of old limbs out of 


| down and cover as soon as the ground 
having left two or three buds on 


A limb that dies by being frozen in the 
winter is much worse than no limb at all. 
As regards what is called pruning of the 


large trees, we know that it is often done in 
the winter, but we do not like the practice. 
It may be better than not pruning at all, but 
the wounds so made seldom heal over 
soundly, though they may be partially 
protected by a coating of grafting wax ora 
coat of thick lead and oil paint. But if we 
could always do as we liked, we would sel- 
dom cut a limb in a young orchard that was 
larger than our little finger, and would do 
that only when we saw that it ought to come 
out, if we had a sharp knife with us. If 
we had an old neglected orchard to trim, 
we would now mark all the limbs 
that we thought should come off with 
a stripe of white paint where they 
should be cut, and if too busy ourselves 
with spring work would get a man to do the 
sawing off in May. lf cut witha sharp saw, 
and the wood smoothed off with a sharp 
knife or drawshave, the bark will soon grow 
over most of the wounds. We should not 
care if we did not get all the undesirable 
limbs the first year. It might let too much 
sunlight into the top, causing sun scald. 
Two-thirds of it the first year, one-third the 
second year, and then there will be some 
left, to be taken the next year if the tree 
keeps growing. 
DITCHING IN WINTER. 

There are many places that need ditching 
that are too wet to work in during the 
spring and fall, while in the summer, when 
they are driest, other work {s too ng 

ditching. 


to allow much time for > new 
machines get the mowing and harvesting 
over with much more quivkly than when we 
were young, but, with inorensed facilities 
for doing the work, many farmers have in- 
“uenaheibes anit timate waren thon 
quires about as tlme to harvest them 
an It did by theold methods. 

Hut of we will eny that much 
of it ean be dene the ground |e froesn 











from the ditches can be put in the low 
places and the ground made level. Then 
the spreading on of an inch or two of sand 
a little later, when the ground is frozen 
solid enuvugh to allow the team to pass ever 
it, will raise the level between the ditches 
and convert a cold muck into a warm, sandy, 
muck soil, that will grow almost anything 
from a guod English grass to a field of 
onions, cabbages or cranberries. 

- CUTTING WOOD Lots. 

We scarcely need to suggest the cutting of 
wood to the farmers this winter. The high 
prices that have prevailed have made many 
a farmer who has a wood lot decide that 
another winter will not find him without a 
good supply of cord wood ready for market, 
if the supply of coal is short. The question 
with many will be whether to cut all clean 
as they go, or leave the . unger trees and 
merely thin out the older ones that have but 
little more growth to make. We favor the 
latter plan when one can cut the larger trees 

without having them break the smaller ones 
|as they fall. When this cannot well be 
| done, it is better to cut clean, and then as 
|; hew sprouts come up keep them so thinned 
| out,as to give each a chance to grow inde- 
pendently of the others. In twenty years 
there will not be as many trees, but there 
will probably be more wood, and in forty 
years twice as much wood, with more 
growth to come in some varieties. 
ec peagiegy. 
Rotation Plant Food Figures. 


The advucates of rotation and legume 
farming claim a practicable universal 
double acting regeneration of soils in 
plant food, by the simple means of grow- 
ing clover. Years ago somewhat similar 
claims were made for fallowing, and for the 
same reason. Legumes and fallowing act 
much in the same method in agricultural 
economy; simply in storing plant-food ni- 
trogen in the soil, and this plant-food nitro- 
gen is taken from the air, and is thus gener- 
ally counted free of cost. This free-fo- 
cost business is never curre¢t 4s fallowing 
implies the loss of use of the soil, and leg- 
ume ‘growing frequently means a year of 
unprofitable cropping. However, the ex- 
pensive plant-food nitrogen is gained, and 


| 








| this is a far step in advance. 


The claim is made that clover, forjfex- 
ample, can be used in the simple corn-wheat- 
clover-timothy rotation to supply all the ni- 
trogen needed for the three non-leguminous 


‘| crops, and the potash and phosphates are 





also said to be present. For example, clover 
| cannot fix atmospheric nitrogen unless pot- 
|ash and phosphoric acid are present in 
| proper quantities to go with same in the 
formation of{vegetable substance, hence the 
| ignorant argument that so long as the clover 
| lasts the other plant-food elements will also 
|last. This isa mistaken understanding of 
| theinfluence of clover, and one that has done 
| much damage. The best way toclear up the 
matter is to take the actual plant’ food util- 
| ized by the rotation mentioned. 
| We will suppose that all the plant-food 
nitrogen of the clover crop comes from the 
air, that all the wheat, one-third the corn, 


, | one-third the clover hay fand one-half the 


| timothy hay are sold off the farm, and that 
jallthe plant food of the crops fed on the 
‘farm is returned to the scil, and that two- 
| thirds of it is realized as plant food for 
| future crops. The total plant food in the 
| four crops is as follows: 

Phosphoric 


‘ Nitrogen. Potash. Acid. 
78 ths 58 tbs. 
30 or 24 “ 
118 ‘ 30 
107 * 39“ 
333 tbs. 151 ths. 


Of the plant-food nitrogen, 147 pounds are 


consumption of the four years, other than 
such as may be derived from the clover. 
The plant food sold off the farm is as follows: 


Phosphoric 
Nitrogen. Potash. Acid. 
Corm...-...... 8 tbs. 13 ths. 7 tbs. 
Wheat ...... 36S he 17 ** 
Clover....... 49 “ 39° 10 * 
Timothy ...65 “ %.* 20 “* 
158 Ibs 117 Ibs. 54 Ibs. 


These quantities of plant food are totally 
lost to the soil; deducting same from the 
total crop needs we have the plant food 
returned to the soil as manure, étc., as 
follows: 


ie an 
Nitrogen. Potash. Acid. 
Total crop....296 Ibs. 333 Ibs. 151 ths. 
In sales....... 158 ** 117 “ [a 
138 tbs. 220 ths. 97 Ibs. 


At best not more than two-thirds of this 
ean be realized as plant food in new crops, 
so that the actual plant-food drain by this 
simplest of all rotations is as follows: 


N megan SF REE Ee: > 5 OR Te Oe 46 Ibs. 
RIBERA SS 73 tbs. 
Phosphoric acid .............---.....----..--. 32 Ibs. 


This represents what must be actually 
returned to the soil every four years in this 
simple crop rotation, including the use of 
every pound of farmyard manure made, and 
all of it saved with scrupulous care; condi- 
tions never realized on the average farm. 
Even with the most careful use of clover, 
and conservation of manures, the net loss of 
plant food per acre runs per year about 
twelve pounds of nitrogen, eighteen pounds 
of potash and eight pounds of phosphoric 
acid. This may be taken as an excellent 
general fertilizer formula in broad general 
P. J. CHRISTIAN. 





of the prompt and intelligent action of Dr. 
Austin Peters, the competent and energetic 
veterinarian at the head of the Massachu- 
eotts Cattle Hurean. It in to the advantage 
of every Interest in the State that a well- 
educated veterinarian, like Jr. I'vters, 
eheuld be in a position to aruuce 

contiment, and tn cheek the opread uf this 
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United States Department of seas 

We giye the fallowing extracts from 
eam report of James Wilson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, 1902: 

Fe secretary opens his report .with a 
reference to the educational work of the 
department, which he says has grown in 
effectiveness since his last annual report. 
He finds that the demands of many public 
institutions for men to conduct research in 
scientific fields and for ability to manage 
agricultural enterprises encourage young 
men to take advantage of the opportunities 
thus afforded. The teaching of the science 
of agriculture and of the sciences relating 
to it are receiving more attention in the col- 
leges instituted for the purpose, many of 
which have neglected their full duty in the 
ast. 

. Research into the principles governing 
the growth of plants has resulted in in- 
creased varieties to select from. The de 
partment is helping the people in many 
localities to an intelligent knowledge of 
their soils, and of the most profitable uses 
to which they may be devoted. The 
department’s explorers are continuing to 
search the Old World for valuable plants, 
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415 millions of which consisted of improved 
land. According to the returns of the last. 
census, about forty million people, or more 
than half of thetotal population in 1900, re- 


mand then to be met by the regular trade. 
Interest in forestry and a perception of its 
possibilities as a great national resource 
have developed so swiftly in the United 


Lady Ronjill, who first designed her for 
‘Beaufort Chance,she then decided Lord 
Marvin only was good enough for her. 


which may be successfully transplanted 
here. The purpose is to help toward the 
production in our own country of everything 
that soil and climate will permit, and to 
avail ourselves of our new island posses- 
sions to grow such products as demand 
tropical conditions. : 

The past year affords gratifying evidence 
of the value of forecast warnings of the 
Weather Bureau in saving life and property. 
Ample testimony is afforded that the value 
of property thus saved from loss amounts to 
many times the cost of maintaining the 
bureau. The secretary urges the desira- 
bility of extending the distribution of daily 
forecasts co-extensively with the rural free 
delivery. Of the ten thousand rural free- 
delivery routes existing Aug. 1, 1902, it has 


States that the discrepancy between the 
capacity for Government service of this 
branch of the department, and its opportuni- 
ties were never so great as now. During 
the past year the Bureau of Forestry has 
notably increased its store of knowledge, on 
which all forestry depends, and has made 
large gains in introducing practical manage- 
ment of forests of both public and private 
ownership. Its field work has’ engaged 162 
men and has been carried on in forty-two 
States and Territories. 

Thirty-seven applications were received 
during the year, asking advice for the 
management of two hundred thousand acres. 
The total area now under management, in 
accordance with the working plans of the 
bureau, is 372,463acres. A plan is in prep- 


sided on farms. Of the twenty-nine million 
persons reported as engaged in gainful occu- 
pations, ten million—more than a third— 
were employed in agricultural pursuits. 
The produce of American agriculture in 
1899, including farm animals and other 
products, aggregated nearly five billions of 
dollars. The most valuable crop was Indian 
n, $828,000,000; then hay and forage, 
$484,000,000 ; then cotton, $324,000,000; wheat 
returned, $370,000,000, and oats $217,000,000. 
The animals sold and slaughtered during 
the year were valued at over $900,000,000, 
the products of the. dairy gave $472,000,000, 
while poultry and eggs returned over $281,- 
000,000. The concluding statement of the 
secretary is that results in the work of the 
Government for agriculture are justifying 


She, Trix, called at Dane’s Inn to inform 
Mr. Newton of her success. There she 
meets Peggy and claims her friendship. The 
tragedy of money is played from this point 
on to the close of the book. Peggy discovers 
Airey Newton’s real financial condition, 
and Trix becomes engaged to Lord Marvin 
while she is entangled in speculations with 
Beaufort Chance and a Mr. Fricker. 
Chance has determined to marry Trix, but 
wants her a rich woman, therefore he intro- 
duced her to Mr, Fricker, who is impossible 
in the society in which Trix has made en- 
trance. However, Trix agrees to introduce 
Fricker and his family in return for his 
services, but she fails both him and Chance. 
These two men connive to her downfall and 
succeed. When Trix discovers that she 
Fricker £3000, 


thropic work to pass 
public. When Mr. Beekman shows her a/ 
scrap-book he has compiled from newspaper 
clippings on that subject, she is indignant 
and incensed against him. That she ulti- 
mutely finds her great happiness in Beek- 
man was a foregone conclusion. Just what 
the author thinks of society in general is not 
quite clear, and the bits of social life he does 
give are unpleasant reading. Mr. Ralph 
possesses a faculty for delineating charac 
ters which in themselves are paramount to 
the plot. 
Company. Price, $1.5°.] © 

A story of the Italian quarter of the city | 


| Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
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is ruined and owes Mr. 
she leaves Lord Marvin’s home and flees 
to Peggy. How the tangle is cleared, 
and not only Trix restored to _ self- 
respect and happiness, but- Airey Newton 
also, is all due to Peggy’s efforts. 
Mr. Hope’s lessons of. extremes: in money 
is self-evident. Peggy spends atl she 
has, regardless of the morrow, Trix wants 
money for the position in society it can 
bring her, Airey Newton loves money for 
itself alone, and Tommy Trent is the happy 
medium, who places love and happiness 
above else. The book contains a well-devel- 
oped plot with very humau characters, who 
have enough individuality to render them 
interesting throughout the story. However, 
the story does not ring true of Mr. Hupe, 
for there is lacking that strong sense of 
right and wrong which is evident in the 
author’s best novels. Perhaps the theme 
itself is to be blamea for this, but when we 
complete the story our idea of the lesson to 
be gained is neither clear nor forcible 
Whatever Mr. Hope writes has an evident 
interest, and ‘‘ The Intrusions of Peggy ” 
is not an exception. [New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, $1.50. ] 

This volume is a collection of nine stories 
which narrate ina fanciful manner a gen- 
eral theme, namely, the search for happi- 


expenditures, and “the future will still 
further show the value of science applied to 
the farm.”’ 


MFG. CO., 


been found possible to serve only one thou- 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


sand. To make the distribution co-exten- 
sive with the ra al free delivery would, he 
estimates, cost about $100,000. 

Under the inspection service of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry antemortem 
inspections for the year aggregate nearly 
sixty million, at a cost of a fraction over 
one cent each. The number of postmortem 
inspections was nearly 39,000,000. The meat- 
inspection stamp was affixed to over 23,000,- 
000 packages of meat products, and the 
number of certificates of ordinary inspection 
issued for meat products for export, exclu- 
sive of horseflesh, was 32,744. The quan. 
tity of pork examined microscopically and 
export exceeded 33,000,000 pounds. Alto- 
gether the value of exports of animals and 
anima: productions for the year amounted 
to $244,733,062. The clearances of vessels 
carrying live stock was 837, and the inspec- 
tion of these vessels has reduced the per- 
centage of loss in ocean transit to 0.13 per 
cent. for cattle, 0.89 per cent. for sheep, and 
to 0.65 per cent. for horses. 

There were inspected and admitted from 
Mexico over 65,000 cattle, and fully six 
thousand sheep, lambs and goats. Importa- 
tions from Canada of cattle numbered only 
27,716. We imported from that country 
148,313 sheep. The strictest quarantine is 
maintained at the ports on the seacoast in 
order to prevent the introduction of animal 
plagues. In addition to cattle and sheep, 
there were quarantined animals of various 
species for menageries and zoological parks, 
The department veterinarian stationed in 
Great Britain treated with tuberculin all 
cattle over six months old destined for 
export to the United States. Of 1067 cattle | 
so treated, 139 were rejected. 

Experimental exports of dairy products 
have been made to Japan, China, Cuba and 
Porto Rico. The obstacles to the rapid in- 
crease in this trade are principally inade- 
quate transportation facilities and climatic 
conditions. Results, however, encourage 
further cultivation of the markets of Japan. 
Under the Act of Congress of March 20, 





which gives an insight into the life of people 
whom we solittle understand is well worthy 
of the reader’s attention. If the tale is told 
simply, at times even crudely, the spirit 
of the self-sacrifice and love is so evident 
from the start to the finish that we cannot 
but be moved by this recital of the joys and 
sorrows common to every life, be it cast 
in high or low places. Mabel G. Foster is 
the author, who has taken for her chief char- 
acter a young doctor, whose family was at 
one time wealthy, but .reverses came, and 
Philip Burroughs has had to work his way 
to ubtain his education. Raymond, an in- 
timate friend, who was a junior when Bur- 
roughs was a freshman in the medicul 
school, secures a position in the St. Luke’s 
dispensary for him, thus rendering it possi- 
ble for Burroughs to go on with his studies 
without feeling the pinch of poverty. 

Here at the dispensary Burroughs worked 
and lived, going up to the college for his 
recitations. It was a dreary place, but with 
La Signorina, the interpreter nurse, to 
assist him among the people, he was fairly 
well comfortable, besides obtaining much 

experience. With Raymond’s visits he had 

one other recreation, that of calling on 

Margaret Worthington, whom he one day 

asked to be his wife. Although Margaret 

consented, her father refused his sanction 

because of Burroughs’ financial prospects. 

In the Italian district a Spanish doctor has 

set up a rivalry, employing Scarabini, an 

Italian interpreter, to draw him pa- 

tients. He was a “quack” doctor, 

and the simple-minded peopie, deceived 

at first, swarmed back to Dr. Burroughs 

more. devoted than _ ever. Searabini, 

because of this, boasted that he would kill 

the American doctor. One night Burroughs 

is called to see a man who'claims that he is 

familar with Burronghs’ family. There is 

every evidence that. this man, Maxon by 

name, has been well educated, but has con- 

tracted the morphine habit. Burroughs en- 

deavors to persuade him to break this habit, 

and although Maxon makes a fight, it over- 

comes him. In thepast hethad loved Bur- 

roughs’ sister, and because of her his one 

object now in life is to assist in some 

way her brother.. But Maxon is poor, and 

he lives near Burroughs,; in the hope 

that in some way his assistance will be 

needed. The opportunity comes to him. 

He overhears Scarabini planning to stab 

Dr. Burroughs within afew hours of the 

time set. Maxon drags himself to a saloon, 

pours the contents of a vial into his glass 

and drinks it. With the aid of the stimu- 


lant he starts on a run, in order to reach the 
place in time.. He is not one minute too 


soon. In his own breast he receives the 
blow intended for the doctor. His death, 
Burroughs’ sorrow over the man, and the 
gratitude of the people over Burroughs’ 
escape are incidents of dramatic interest. 
The crucial moment in Burroughs’: life has 
arrived...He has now. to. decide whether 
to leave this work, .having obtai.ed his. 
degree, and start: in-a new place, or 
remain among the people here. If he 
stays here he must give up.all hopes of ever 
winning Margaret for his wife, but duty 
points out one way only. The story is not 
of great literary merit, but it contains a 
value of itsown. The pure atmosphere of 
sacrifice and duty is outlined from the be- 
gituning of the story tothe end. The local 
color of the Italian quarter is one of the 
chief charms of the book, as well as being 
its original feature...The. author has done 
justice to her, theme,:and has handled 
these people with sympathetic kindness. 
[ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$1.50.] 

A story of timely. interest for boys and 
older people as well is “ The Young Vol- 
cano Explorers;.or American Boys in the 
West Indies,’’ by-Edward Stratemeyer. It 
is the second volume in the Pan-American 
Series, and the same. characters that ap- 
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aration for a tract in southeastern Texas, 
comprising an area of one and one-fourth 
million acres, the largest private holding of 
timber land in the United States. 

By the request of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Bureau of Forestry his become 
his official adviser in matters of forest policy 
for the national forest reserves, covering 
over sixty million acres. 

The methods devised for the analysis of 
soils in the field have been so perfected that 
the amounts of nitrates, phosphates, su]- 
phates and the like can be determined to 
within four or five pounds per acre, one foot 
deep. Concluding his review of the Soil 
Survey work, the secretary says, ‘‘I know | barrels and November 10,006 barrels. 

of no line of work which has been under- Quotations for cranberries in Boston mar- 
taken of more fundamental importance | ket at this timeareas follows: Extra large, 
than that of the division of soil manage- | fine order and good color $8 to $8.50. Fairly 
ment, nor one which offers promise of | 800d size and color, suund $7.50, smaller 
more valuable results to agriculture. It | berries sound $7, light-colored berries $6 to 
will tend to solve fundamental problems, | $6.50, berries nut in good condition $5 to 
giving a reliable basis for the development | $5.50, soft berries $2.50 to $3.50, all barrel 
of better methods for the cultivation, fer- | Prices. 

tilization and cropping.” During November the berry market has 
The study of the San Jose scale in Japan | been steady and strong. Prices for sound, 
and China and the importation of its lady- | Small berries to fine large, good-colored ber- 
bird enemy has been an important feature | “ies range from $6.50 to $8 per barrel. The 
of the year’s work in the Division of Ento- | general price for Early Blacks is $7 per 
mology, besides importations of foreign | barrel. 


beneficial insects, work with the South Afri-| The outlookis favorable for cranberries. 
can cross-hybrid fungas, and the sending | The market here tuday is ulmost completely | "°%S- Beary Von Dyke, the author of thare 


abroad of some of the beneficial insects | bare of berries in receivers’ hands. Dealers Se ee ns — woigirag Pa pose 
of this country. In co-operation with the | have orders to fill at market prices, which ry ms . — ai oats sapagioash rst ef 
Bureau of Forestry the entomologist is in- | cannot be filled at present, on account of “4 ne nt ee ae . ist! to miss 
vestigating the insect enemies of forests. | luck of stock. Some dealersclaimghey have be : ca nd ‘Sones ae pine : In these 
Valuable results have attended the investi- | never sold as many berries in November as - 93 oad . +5 ga l = min is hidden 
gation of the Mexican cotton-boll.:weevil, | they have this season. No doubt trade will rag ase epg inte ay at to each reader 
and the possibility of contgolling .the cod- | improve during December, as many berries ss 2 set ay eatin Hs ha Wier bf the 
ling moth in the Northeast has been demon- | are always wanted during the holiday sea- |? @ ANN Ak’ ©) ae ee on ee The 
strated. The direct relation te the comfort { 8°N. nota ig the tale of a good man slain by 
and health of human beings of the mosquito sec his enemies; his friends maintain that he is 
and other insects has aroused great popalar Literature. not dead but changed into another form. 
interest, and these investigations are being They assert that they visit-the place where 
p07 eager by Pialge nar ey ‘_. ms a ee This: popular juveuile is a companion | he lives, which is the source of the river, 
. 4 Ft ew as acl : ae mental | volume to the Peter Newell edition of | and while they remember to go to this place, 
Nob wi Ryerss tol and investigations | « 4 jiee’s Adventures in Wonderland.” The | the flow of the water wili enrich the city. 
ais sad ebuiemaiiakecie waaaes sad publishers have dressed Lewis Carroll’s | It is prettily told—this story of how even 
1902, the dairy division has thengarated @/ cereals and forage cro 96 have heen con- pen bon Sp epee seni Pop eyen Sen does 1 “— aes ac poi nga 
system: of nope of dairy vrenente tinued. The subject of silk culture in the | fantastic designs in pale green on white. | is free and without price. 
poy prsbnemp certif ying to the quality United States, placed under the charge of | After all, it is the illustration of the text by “Spy Rock ” metag of the dreamings of a 
and character 0 the articles. __ | the entomologist by Congress, is being thor-| Mr. Newell which stamps this favorite | mind disturted by the use of Hashis. In 
He reports investigations having for their | oughly investigated. The secretary reports | juvenile a holiday novelty. His pictorial these wanderings of the brain the shan bes 
purpose the extension of the export trade | the practical success of Smyrna fig culture representations of Alice and her experiences | holds ‘a great world of which it is his 
in fruits and vegetables, and improvement | in California, and predicts that in a very | are unique and fantastic, and will probably pear llgart write some day. “ The Lost 
in methods of handling these products for few years Smyrna fig orchards will be in | interest “grown ups ”’ as much as they will Word” places before us the picture of a 
foreign and domestic use. Several experi- bearing in muny places in California, and amusethe young folk. Miss Alice, it will yoath, in his eiitSnieinanee having given up 
mental shipments have been made to Euro-| doubtless in other Western States where be recalled, wonders what is on the other his wealth and bound himself to the Chris- 
peen markets. The results have been fully | climatic conditions are favorable. side of the mirror, and it is in 4| tian sect. The cold, gray morn of reality 
satisfactory, the net returns tm most cases In apiculture the work has included an dream that her inquisitiveness is_ satis- ee dncouail on him. and ae is without the 
exceeding domestic values. The net returns | importation of select breeding queens from | fied. Dreamland is the open door to the] peace and joy he thought was his. For 
are largely influenced by the kind of pack- Italy and smaller importations from Austria game of chess, which she sees played by | wealth pleasure, success and fame he sells 
ages and methods of packing and shipping. and Cypress. Very favorable reports of people with whom she has queer experi-| the aaa of the one he worships. When 
he secretary urges the necessity of @ | these queens have been received. ences. She meets first the pawns, white | the years have brought to him the empty- 
thorough and systematic study of the differ- Statistics of attendance at the land-grant | and red, who turn out to be such odd per-| negg of it all, he seeks that which he has 
ent foreign markets so that the American colleges show over forty-two thousand stu- sonages, such as. the daisy, the. fawn, etc., | jost and it will not come. Repentance at 
farmer and fruit grower may make ship- | dents enrolied,—an increase over the previ- | while among the other pieces. or chess last Teolaims his soul In gus way each 
ments intelligently. He proposes to send | ous year of seven per cent. ‘The attendance | people are Humpty-Dumpty, Tweedledee, | story has its moral teaching, and the views 
an experienced man to one or more of the | for the four-year course in agricu'ture in-|‘Tweedledum, the red and white knights, | of life in this dress, which fancy provides 
most promising foreign markets to study | creased more than twenty-six percent. The|the kings and the queens, the car | are often the kind we seek the most. The 
prevailing conditions and to secure and | secretary points to the marked saccess of penter and the walrus. Alice meets the| qream of the man for gold for. fame for 
handle experimental shipments, noting all | agricultural high schools in Minnesota and red queen, converses with her, and. decides | jove or for knowledge, are ell-wa sin which 
conditions which have a bearing upon the | Nebraska as an indication that there is a to join in the competition for royal honors, | he seeks that which he calls ha oti and 
results. This agent will also study the | demand for agricultural courses with those | or gain a kingdom for herself. In order to | in the end he finds them empt i "Mr 
products with which we have to compete, | afforded in various manual arts in the city | put her resolution into action, she i3| Van Dyke writes in that cetieiie style pecal- 
and will do what we can toward enlighten- | high schools. He states that all over. the| obliged to make hasty journeys and iar to himself, and the original iam) 
ing the general public in foreign countries | country farmers are sending their children | short stops. Finally she wins in the. which he demonstrates his theme is Seciiiont 
in regard to the character and value of our | to public high schoolsand paying for their | contest, and is placed between the two | in conception and exhibits infinite delicacy 
own products. If sufficient funds are | tuition. queens at a grand feast. In the.general | of feeling. He is one of the few masters 
available, this work will be inaugurated | Jn regard to Farmers’ Institutes, he states uproar and confusion Alice upsets the table | of the short story. [New York: Charles 
the forthcoming year in a limited way. that these are now held in forty-four States | by catching the tablecloth to save herself Scribner’sSons Price, $1.50. ] wh 
Investigations of grasses and forage crops | and Territories, including Hawaii. Over | from being pushed out of the way, and her| As a newspaper correspondent Julian 
are of vital importance tou American agri- ; 2300 institutes were held last year. The} dream ends. She finds herself in the cosey. Ralph has a broad insight into’ human 
culture, and these have shown during the | funds contributed by the different States | armchair with the kitten and the mother | nature, and that he has observed with good 
past year that the maintenance of soil fer-| and Territories to this work amounted to | cat nearby. Mr. Garroll’s cleverness in purpose is demonstrated by this new book 
tility is intimately associated with the pro- | nearly $200,000, and 7009 persons attended | conceiving and executing this story is now] * The Millionairess ” isa study of “haat. 
duction ‘of forage crops and their proper | these institutes. He points out that while | matched by the ingenuity and skill of Mr. | tiful and good woman, meeting with the 
utilization on the farm. The snecess at- | the persons actually enguged in agricultural | Newell in illustrating. the eventful scenes.| ma)icious attacks of society and the un- 
tending the efforts of the department to in-| pursuits number about ten millions, the | through which Alice passed. This com- scrupulousness of certain persons who 
troduce alfalfa in the clover regions is most | total number of persons reached by the| bination, with the aid of the book-maker, attempt to use her. Where her home is 
encouraging, and it will be pushed vigor- | institutes and the agricultural colleges is | results ina volume which will delight the | situated she has built up the surrounding 
ously 'the coming year. Experiments are | not much over seven per cent. of that num- | youn:, [New York: Harper & Bros. Price, village with the assistance of her pastor, 
now being made with the new and promis- | ber, while the publication of the stations | $3 net. ] Mr. Stone. Well-constructed houses take 
ing variety of alfalfa from South America, | reach about five hundred thousand farmers. | In thisnovel Anthony Hope has for his| the place of dilapidated buildings, and 
which resists the rust which so frequently | The investigations of the Division of | heroine an extremely vivacious, impulsive | industry: the place of drunkenness and 
attacks the common form. Foreign Markets show exceptional activity | and generous-hearted young woman, whose | idleness. Miss Lamont is always ready to 
The secretary urges the adoption of proper | 00 the part of our competitors in the agri-/ name,is Peggy. She possesses an income of | assist the needy, yet never gives money 
methods of range management, and recom- | Cultural export trade, especially Australia, | £40 a year, and an uncle in Berlin sends her|in that ‘kind of misilirected charity 
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Boston Cranberry Market. 
During the month of September there 
were received in Boston market 3950 barrels 
of cranberries. In October 9628 barrels and 
in November 7892 barrels. 

This corresponds with receipts in 1901 as 
follows: September 3990 barrels, October 
13,138 barrels, November 10,319 barrels. 
During the same months in 1900 receipts of 
eranberries in Boston market were as fol- 
lows: September 3938 barrels, October 7368 


peared in the first one, “ Lost on th 
Orinoco,” continue their adventures in ¢! 
present tale, leaving Venezuela fo: 
West Indies and visiting Jamaica, Cuba, 
Hayti and Porto Rico, before going ¢ 
St. Pierre, Martinique, about the ti: 
of the eruption of Mount Pelee. [ere 
they -have sume thrilling experiences 
exploring the voleano in search of 
missing relatives. The description of 
the destruction of St. Pierre, which this 
story furnishes, is one of the most complete 
that has been offered, and the cause of th: 
disaster is explained in a simple, straight- 
forward style, that is free from scientitic 
technicalities. The general view of life in 
the West Indies, which is given in this 
book, has every indication of being thor- 
oughly accurate, and will, no doubt, convey 
fresh and much-needed information to many 
readers. The author understands well the 
art of constructing a tale in which dramatic 
interest is steadily maintained without an) 
sacrifice of probability. Published by |.ce 
& Shepard. 

This fanciful poetic story, bearing the ir- 
press of a novel conception, reminds one of 
the same tender sympathy for the soul 
bound by many barriers, which must force 
its way through victorious, or else sink 
within exhausted, expressed by Mr. Barrie 
in ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy.’”’ The  bumor 
and pathos of living a life the author sets 
forth in this dainty tale of pure love for the 
mother, for the father or tor the friend, «1 
the delights of stretching forth the helpin 
hand while the other hand knows not of it 
The writer by his pen tells the reader how 
he loves people, is sorry for their mistakes 
yet always glad because of the common tie 
between all mankind and himself ,—the priv- 
ilege to exist and solve in some way the 
task set before them. The story part of 
“The Little White Bird’’ consists more of a 
series of adventures in Kensington Gardens 
which are in the first person by a gentleman 
who cites his impressions on_ incidents 
which come in his way. They are made 
largely of observations on the life of a 
young woman, named Mary, who has mar- 
ried where love constitutes all the riches. 
Her loving hands furnish a room, construct- 
ing her furniture out of odd boxes and dec- 
orating the rooms in such a way as to cause 
them to appear cosey and inviting. It 
needs Mr. Barrie’s power of description 
to present this delightful picture of pov- 
erty enlightened by the divine love. As 
life grows hard for Mary and _ pack- 
ages arrive containing needed articles 
from her ‘‘dear unknown friend,” who 
surreptitiously enjoys his bountifulness 
toward her, the narrative becomes investe: 
with a softness of color and light that tl 
tears come as readily as the smile. When 
motherhood comes to Mary the observe: 
notes the halo of light which shines about 
her head, and the glorious smile that liglits 
up the pale countenance. The years bring 
added cares which line that face, yet there 
is always that glory of divine rights present: 
The onlooker makes himself more and more 
the kind, ‘‘ dear unknown friend,” althouz)h 
he suspects his incognito is secretly recoz- 
nized. The story is charming, while 
the spiendor:of motherhood is sketche: 
here in such a way as to toucl 
the heart of all born of woman. There is * 
tenderness in every page which exhibits t!: 
writer’s master fe drawing a word pi: 
ure of that subject which for centuries | 
been the ambition of artists and sculpt.'-. 
namely, to reproduce on canvass and mar!) 
“the mother and the child.” There «' 
books written to entertain all moods :' 
thoughts of man, and inthis story of Mr 
M. Barrie’s the reader will find that v) 
will brighten the hour when life seems « 
monplace and lustreless. [New Yo! 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 
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mends that Congress give to the President | Canada and Argentina. Our own agricult-; so often’ used by thoughtless well-doers. 
Mr. Beekman, the hero, is ‘a chara ‘ter’ 


possessing a commanding’ personality, 
having the power of a'sort of second sight, 
which’ gift in some instances is of’ great 
value to Miss Lamont. The book ‘contains 
many dramatic possibilities, which comé of 
overwrought temperaments’ rather ‘than 


authority to secure for the experimental 
needs of the department such tracts.of pub- 
lic range land as may be necessary to con- 
tinue its experiments onan adequately large 
scale. 

The secretary declares his wish has been 
to carry out the will of Congress in the dis- 
tribution of seeds, so as to result in the most 
good to the country. The Congressional 
distribution last year was the largest in the 
history of the department, and particular 
attention was given to forage crop seed, 
cotton seed, tobacco seed and seed of other 
special crops. To still further increase the 
efficiency of the seed work, several new 
plans have been put into operation. . Under, 
the present system, the department secures 
its own seed in the open market, contract- 
ing only for the mechanical work. of ,pack- 
ing and mailing the seed. Seejsmen, are 


* 


now co-operating. with the department .in 


furnishing specialties and novelties: These 
will be distributed only so. long ag .to ; make | 
them thoroughly known, leaving , the de- 


ural exports for the fiscal year, 1902,, 
amounted to $860,000,000. This, next to the 
exceptional record for: 1901, is the highest 
ever reported. The falling off. from 1901 
was mainly corn and cotton. The decline 
in these two products aggregated. $89,000,000. 
Special interest has been aroused in our 
commerce in forestry products. Of these 
the United States exported last year $50,- 
000,000 werth, Europe being the principal 
foreign market, and the United Kingdom 
the largest purchaser. Our commerce with 
Hawaii in so far as agricultural products 
are concerned, shows a slight falling off, but 
a considerable increase with Porto Rico and 
the Philippines.. 

The secretary concludes his report with 
some interesting figures illustrative of the 
magnitude of the agricultural industry. In 
1900 the fixed, capital of agriculture was 
pain a billions of dollars, or, fone 
times , invested in manufacture. 
that. year there were nearly, 5,000,740 farms 





in the country, cqvering 841 million acres, 


‘a check at irregular periods. When the 
‘check arrives Peggy gives a dinner, and 
when there. has been no check for some 
time, Peggy acceptsadinner. Then there 
is always bread and butter to be had at 
Airey Newton’s, a man she has known in a 
very friendly manner for over two years. 
‘To all appearances Airey Newton gained 
a scant livelihood. by working hard at 
inventions; but the real state of affairs, 
known only to himself and one intimate 
friend who gets as his man of busi- 
ness, ig that he is a wealthy man gained 
by speculation. There is the character of 
Mrs., Trix Trayella, who, since her hus- 
band’s death, has been spending freely both 
her interestand principal. Having met Mr. 
Airey Newton when she was in mourning, 
she claims that she now acts on what he 
advised her then, which advice was. to 
and play with life, “*I dare say, you wi 
seoreh your fingers for . rns 





‘through any special action. Thechief char- 


-and if placed anywhere would create: for 


: Cross, who is on the brink of: madness from 





acters all have strong personal attributes, 


themselves a drama of human interest and 
charm. ‘There is the strong fanatic, Mr. 


the moment, he. recognizes. his magnetic 
powers of oratory. On the strength of this 
gift he goes into the pulpit, and his dying sis- 
ter acquses him of playing.a part., He. 
from that moment goes crazy over religion. 


POLE pdlgpee A large assortment of all the New English | 
Holiday. Books ana American Holiday Publications. | 


,.' 7...» We have'a large stock of fine bindings, per- 
Fine Bindings sonally selected, and bound by English | 
Se A PEE and American binders. 


We have the greatest variety of Books for 
Boys and Girls, especially the Nonsense 
a Books and Dutto: itton’s Art Juveniles. 

’ Headquarters for Bibles and Prayerbooks.. All the 

New English and American. Christmas. Periodicals, 


Juveniles 





Jack Lamontisa cunning villain who works, 
rows ‘end, and Archie Paton, .a selfish 
>. ner into a morbid club 


‘Corner School.and Washington Sts. 
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Sell the Chicks Early. 

In keeping hens for eggs we are- obliged 

, grow enough chicks each year to keep 
the flock good. This gives us each season 
guite a large number of young cockerels to 
be disposed of, besides the old hens that we 
io not wish to keep longer. Howand when 
to sell to the best advantage are questions 
of importance, and a study of the markets 
will always be found an advantage. 

The grower who has a good local market 
vill usually do well to dress his young 
ockerels as 00n as they reach the broiler 

There is little, if any, added profit to 

be gained by keeping them later, as the gain 
1 weight will be offset by decline in price. 
But the most of us have to depend -on out- 
side markets for the disposal of our surplus. 
Vhere we are.obliged to .ship, it will gener- 
ly be found more profitable to ship alive 
than dressed. The market for live chicks 
is always as good, often better, than for 
dressed. The difference in price will sel- 
dom pay for the work of dressing, especially 
at the busy season. I have just received 
returns from a coop of live chicks that were 


consigned to a Boston commission house, ’ 


and the price received was within three 
cents a pound of what they would have sold 
for dressed. Deduct shrinkage and pay for 
dressing, and the balance is in favor’ of 
selling alive. ; 

This is nearly always the case in warm 
weather. There istoo much risk from heat 
and dampness and too much poor stock on 
the market to make it advisable to ship 


dressed poultry long distances at this season. | 


When cooler weather comes it will often 
be more profitable to dress before shipping. 
But it will hardly pay to feed the cockerels: 
until cold weather. 
sell is when they will weigh from three to. 
three anda half pounds each. Chicks that 
have been well fed will be in good ‘ordér at 
this size. As they grow older they are apt 
to grow thin in flesh, and they will need 
extra feed in the fall to fit them for the 
market. 

If they are kept beyond this age the cock- 
erels should be separated from the hens and 
pullets, as they worry the latter so that 
there is often a falling off in the egg output, 
and a serious check to the development of 
the pullets. After all, this is the one great 
reason not to be lost sight of, as our success 
or failure depends in Jarge measure upon 
the perfect development of the hen. ~ 

So I say separate the sexes before the 
cockerels get old enough to worry the pul- 
lets. Sell at this time if the market will 
take them at paying prices, but separate 
whether you sell or not, This is a “‘ little 
thing,’”’ but it is only one of many that go to 
make up successful hen farming. Try it 
this year.—New York Tribune. 








- Porticuitural. 


Seasonable Hints. 


It is remarkable to note the expense and 
time some people are willing to spend, each 
year, in raising annuals, when, for less 
time, and in the end less money, they could 
have a permanent bed of perennials. 

There are many fine, showy perennials, 
such as ponias, iris, hollyhocks, Helian- 
thus, phlox, anemones and a thousand or 
more other kinds, that give as much color 
and beauty to the garden as the annuals. 

Perennials, after being once transplanted, 
simply need occasional cultivating, and at 
the close of the season a good mulch of 
manure. The annuals, after being planted 
from seed, in a great many cases require 
transplanting. During this course a great 
many are lost; and there is constant care 
needed the rest of the season in cultivating. 

Annuals do very well for some small gar- 
dens, but for persons who love flowers and 
have plenty of ground, the perennials are 
the most satisfactory investment. 

No plant is more satisfactory for house 
culture than the yellow oxalis;. it will grow 
and blossom ‘so freely if given sunshine and 
water. 

Begonias seem to thrive even on neglect, 
and give all the variety of foliage needed. 
The Chinese primrose is a continuous 
bloomer. The feathery Asparagus plumosa 
must not be forgotten; and if a vine is 
needed try a Cobewa scandens. 

Visiting a florist a few days before Christ- 
mas, nothing more delighted my eyes than 
the bright fruit of the ornamental pepper ; 
the tree-like plants were so clean and thrifty, 
and the bright, shiny fruit made a very 
attractive plant for decoration. But I was 
informed at once that every plant was sold, 
and came away- quite disappointed. The 
Jerusalem cherry has. always been a favor- 
ite, but these gay little pepper excel even 
that. ree es 
It would seem no harm to hardy water- 
lilies to allow them to remain in water 
through the winter. That is exactly their 
condition in their wild state. Of course 
you must make sure first that they are of 
the hardy kinds; also the water should best 
be of sufficient depth that it may not freeze 
solid. This especially would likely prove 
injurious to the fish. If the water is of a 
good depth, however, not the slightest harm 
should come to the plants nor to the fish. 

If the residents of the streets where the 
dwellingsare near the sidewalk could be 
made to realize the possibilities in window 
displays of beautifal flowers, the frequent 
monotony of brick and mortar would be 
greatly relieved and an interest awakened 
in behalf of more frequent use of flowers. 
The writer has in mind two windows, on 
quite a small street, that never fail to attract 
his attention pleasingly. The sashes are 
fitted with large panes of clear glass, and 
behind them are invariably handsome 
lowers (not necessarily expensive ones), 
arranged with good taste. At this time of 
writing there are vases of fine large, chrys- 
anthemums. ‘This same little street has 
two other sets of windows equally admir- 
able, and with such incentive the culture of 
flowers is pretty sure to sp 

Much trouble may be 
ing with weeds and.injurious insects on 
their first appearance, If. allowed to have 





several years start of efforts to control them . 


it becomes great labor ; and some are easily 
controlled. The drop-worm that carries its 


I find the best time to: 


‘ward, and sell at 18 to 20 cents. 





read. 
‘avoided hy deal-. 





as a gener@l rule this is true. But it has 
been found by observation that the amount 


of moss varies and’ is on different sides of | 


trees. This fact does not materially mili- 


tate against the general rule that moss is = 


found mainly on the north side. 

To intelligently. understand-why- moss is 
found growing on forest trees we must 
understand the law that governs it. 

No moss will be found growing on trees 
standing singly and alone in the open. 

Three conditions are necessary for the 
formation of moss; viz., coolness, shade and 
moisture. 

The old rule will ‘hold true where a forest 


of trees stands on a level. ‘As a general rule 


trees have both a warm and a cool side. 
Moss formation is always on the cool side. 
Tne heart of a tree will always be found 
{save in some exceptional cases) nearest the 
cool and mossy side. Hilly land, inclining 
to all points of ‘the compass, will vary moss 
formation accordingly.—Meehan’s Monthly. 
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Waste of Plant Food in Soils. 


All tilled soils are subject to a constant 
waste of the plant-food element—that is, 
nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid. Soils 
eontain as anatural cundition all three of 
these necessary substances, the potash and 
phosphoric acid as a constituent of the 
rocks which by disintegration from the 
yreat bulk of our soils, and the nitrogen in 
the form of vegetable matter, the residue of 


plant growth. A pure soil of course con- |. 


tains no vegetable matter, but furnishes a 


medium for the growth of. plants of the}. - 


clover family, which have the power, when 
supplied with potash and phosphoric acid, 
of assimilating the inert nitrogen of the 
atmosphere. The decay of the roots, etc., 
of this class of plants supplies nitrogen for 
the growth of plants which cannot make 


‘their own nitrogen, so to speak, and thus, 


step by step, we have the agricultural soil 
of today. 


Plant food must be soluble in soil waters’ 


before plants can make use of it to acceler- 


‘ate growth; and-it is in this point the great- 
"est losses’ occur. 


For example, if more 
plant food is” rade soluble than the plants 
in that: immediat; spot can assimilate, the 
quantity not taken. up passes on with the 
drainage: water;''to be taken up more or 
less by the feeding roots of plants it meets 
in’ passing on to the streams and water 
courses. More or Jess fails to be utilized in 
this process, and ultimately finds its way to 
the ocean where it serves to grow marine 
plants. Nitrogen is subject to losses in 
addition to this. By the action of certain 
bacteria, the nitrogen in decaying vegetable 
matter is converted into ammonia, which 
may escape in the air as a gas, or this 
ammonia by the action of other micro- 
organisms may be changed back into the 
inert form of nitrogen as found in the 
atmosphere, and which is useless as p!ant 
food. ees 

A great deal may be done to lessen these 
losses, though they can never be wholly 
prevented. ‘The heaviest losses occur in the 
fall, winter and early spring, when the sur- 
face evaporation of water is light, and the 
drainage into water courses consequently 
heavy. Under these conditions, the soluble 
plant food, made so by the season’s tillage, 
is freely washed into the drainage channels. 
By keeping the soil covered with catch 
crops much of this loss may be prevented, 
but it is not always possible to use a cover 
crop. For this purpose, rye, scarlet clover, 
cow peas and field peas are used, and 
should be used wherever possible. Fall 
plowing is excellent in improving the physi- 
cal condition of a soil, but the plant food 


thus liberated is woefully wasted by the 


spring rains. 

This wastage is a condition which we have 
to consider as a practical fact. One of the 
important matters in connection with same 
to take into consideration is the probable 
disturbance of the plant food balance by 
such losses. Nitrogen we may disregard, 
as we can win that back by the growth of 
legumes—clover, cow peas, etc. Potash 
and phosphoric acid present a different 
problem. Potash is subject to severe 
losses, as when it is soluble in water there 
are few combinations which render it again 
insoluble. Phosphoric acid, on the other 
hand, is very apt to take insoluble forms, 
and the luss of this plant-food element is 
rather slight. very particle of lime 
encountered by the solution of phosphoric 
acid at once fixes it against. loss. All these 
points rust be considered in figuring on any 
scheme to maintain the fertility of the soil 
by applying manures or fertilizers. 

V. J. LANCE. 
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Fruit in Boston Market. 


Apples are steady in price, with the mar- 
ket still amply supplied with common stock. 
Baldwins and Greenings $1.25 to $2 per 
barrel, Gravensteins $2 to $2.50, Pippins 
$1 to $1.50, Hubbardston $1.25 to $2, Pound 
Sweets $1.75 to $2, Twenty-ounce $1.25 
to $1.75, Snow and Wealthies $2 to $3, 
Maine Harvies $1.50 to $1.75, Kings $2jto 
$3, Talman Sweets $1.50 to $2.25, common 
apples 75 cents to $1.25, box apples, cooking 
25 to 50 cents, choice eating 75 cents to $1.25. 
Smalllots and jobbing from 50 cents to $1 
per barrel more. 

The export movement in apples continues 
heavy, though three steamers were held 
until today, which will bring their cargoes 
into next week’s record. Receipts are 
larger. For the week the receipts were 
96,953 barrels, against 20,947 barrels for the 
same week last year. For the week the ex- 
ports were 26,938 barrels, including 19,739 
barrels to Liverpool, 4163 barrels to London 
and 3036 barrels to Glasgow. For the same 
week a year ago the shipments were 5287 
barrels; same time in 1900, 25,268 barrels ; 
total since the season began 439,491 barrels ; 
same time in 1901, 76,363 barrels; same time 
in 1900 265,642 barrels. : 

A few Catawba grapes are coming pe 
fornia Emperors seil at $1.75 to $2.25 per 
crate and Cornichons at $1.75 to $2.25. 
Foreign grapes sell at $4 to $8 per barrel. 

For the week the receipts of grapes were 
1198 barrels foreign, 27,739 baskets and 
4620 carriers domestic ; same week last year, 
2101 barrels foreign, 56,243 baskets and 
1076 carriers domestic. 

Pears are about out of the market, but a 
few are still offering in a small way from 
cold storage. In a jobbing way they are 
quoted at: Buerre Bosc $4 to $4.50, Buerre 


d’Anjon $2 tu.$3. ; 
supply of oranges, prin- 
Florida... Afew 





There is a good 
cipally from Jamaica and | d 
Californias came in during the week. Ja- 
maica oranges are quoted at $3.75 to $4 per 











SOME OF THE MOST POPULAR FALL BULB PLANTINGS. 





box and $6 to $7 per barre!. Floridas sold 
at $3.25 to $3.75. For the week the receipts 
of oranges were 3224 boxes Floridas, 3520 
boxes and 1652 barrels Jamaica, 600 boxes 
Mediterranean and 725 boxes Californian. 
For the same week last year the receipts in- 
cluded 4550 boxes Floridas, 2785 boxes, 2228 
barrels Jamaicas, 216 cases Valencias and 
5580 boxes Califcrnian. 

California lemons are easier, at $4 to $5 
per box for 300 counts, $4 to $4.50 for 360 
counts and $4for 240 counts. Jamaica grape 
fruit is quoted at $4 to $5.50 per box. 

Cranberries are firm and higher: Barrels 
$6.50 to $8.50, crates $2.25 to $2.75; jobbing 
50 cents to $1 more. For the week the 
receipts of cranberries were 1001 barrels; 
same week last year, 1921 barrels. 

Turkish figs are quoted at 12 to 18 cents 
per pound,’ as to package and quality. Cali- 
fornia figs are quoted at $1 per box. Per- 
sian dates sell at 44 cents per pound, with 
Fard dates at 54 cents in bulk and 6} cents 
for ten-pound boxes. Nuts are in good sup- 
ply and sell at: Walnuts 11 to 13} cents per 
pound, castanas.9 to 11 cents, filberts 11 to 
12cents, Texas pecans 11 to 15 cents, almonds 
12 to 13 cents tur hard and 15 to 17 cents for 
soft shell. 





Vegetable Market. 


There is a firm market for potatoes, with 
a betterd+mand: Houlton Green Mountains 
80 to 83 cents, Hebrons 70 to 73 cents per 
bushel, York State Green Mountains and 
round white 68 to 70 cents, Western 65 
cents, Virginia sweet $1.50 to $2 per bar- 
rel, double heads $2.50 to $3. 

The supply of Boston market celery is 
not so large and prices are firmer, at $4 per 
long box, three dozen to the box, Paschel 
$2 to $3 per long box, white $1.50 to $2 for 
long boxes, cauliflowers $1.50 to $2 per 
long box, lettuce $1.25 to $1.50 per long 
box, radishes 75 cents to $1.50 per box. 

Onions sell at $2 per barrel, with jobbers 
by the bushel higher; Spanish long crates 
$2.75. Cucumbers sell at $10 to $12 for 
choice, medium $4 to $6, No.2 $3 to $4. 
Hothouse tomatoes sell at 35 to 50 cents per 
pound. Cabbages are quoted at 60 cents per 
barrel, Savoy 50 cents per barrel. Marrow 
squashes are quoted at $15 per tun, Hub- 
bard $20, Turban $15 to $20 per ton. Pump- 
kins sell at 25 cents per box. Mushrooms 
are scarce, and sell at $1.50 to $2 per 4- 
pound box. 

‘Yellow turnips sell at 75 cents per barrel, 
white French $1 per barrel, white flat 25 
cents per box, beets 50 cents, carrots 50 
cents, parsnips 30 to 60 cents, egg plants 
$1.50 to $2 per crate, mint 75 cents per 
dozen, cress 50 cents, parsley $1 per bushel 
for hothouse, salsify 75 cents per dvuzen, 
‘Brussels sprouts 8 to 10 cents per quart by 
the crate. Southern string beans sell at $2 
to $2.50 per basket for green and wax. 
Spinach sells at 40 cents per bushel, esca- 
role 40 cents per bushel, endive 25 cents per 
bushel, romaine 75 cents per bushel, arti- 
chokes $1 per bushel. 


a> 





The Hay Trade. 


The hay markets throughout the country 
are in steady condition, especially owing to 
a decided shortage in transportation facili- 
ties, which undoubtedly keeps the markets 
firm. Our reports show a large falling off 
in receipts in some of the markets, although 
receipts are about equal to the trade require- 
ments. When receipts- increase largely 
lower values will be inevitable. As usual, 
good stock commands first attention, and is 
kept wellcleaned up. There is always a lot 
of poor hay arriving, which is difficult of 
sale. 


Statistics relative to the carrying capacity 
of the railroads of this country show that 
more rolling stock is needed. No doubt the 
carrying capacity of railroads has been ia- 
creased, but mainly through enlargement of 
cars and increase of power of engines. 
There are, however, not cars and engines 
enough to make up a sufficient number of 
trains to take goods promptly from all points 
where there is demand for shipment. The 
railroads should add to their rolling stock 
as soon as possible, in order to be fully pre- 
pared to handle the business that ia coming 
to them in the future. 

In New York city demand from consumers 
is of good volume, and promises fair busi- 
ness for the month. Prices of lower grades 





week. We refer to our market reports for 
prices of hay, both in Boston and New York 
markets. 

In Boston receipts of both hay and straw 

are quite liberal. There is some accumu- 
lation of the cheaper grades of hay, and 
also of ordinary and stained rye straw, and 
prices are easier for everything exeept hay 
and straw of the very best quality. Re- 
ceipts were 306 cars of hay, 57 cars of which 
were billed for export, and 32 cars of straw. 
The corresponding week last year showed 
receipts of 330 cars of hay, 113 cars of 
which were billed for export trade, and 34 
cars of straw. 
‘ Among the subjects of discussion at the 
recent meeting of the Illinois Farmers’ Club 
was the question of the shrinkage of hay 
and corn in storage. As to hay, a McLean 
County farmer stated that bales of hay 
weighing 125 pounds when first put up 
shrank to 116 pounds. Another Sangoman 
County farmer said his hay shrank twenty 
pounds per bale. Discussing the shrinkage 
of corn, Mr. F. A. Warner stated that on 
Dec. 6, 1901, 20,625 pounds of corn were put 
into a crib: set on scales. This was 
weighed every Saturday afternoon until 
Sept. 25 of this year, when it was found 
that the corn weighed 19,635 pounds, a 
shrinkage of practically five per cent. 

The following shows the highest prices 
for hay, as given in the Hay Trade Journal, 
in the markets mentioned, Nov. 28, 1902: Bos- 
ton $19.50, New York $19.50, Jersey City $20, 
Philadelphia $18, Pittsburg $16, Pittsburg 
prairie $10, Kansas City $11, Kansas City 
prairie $10, Duluth $11.50, Duluth prairie 
$10.50, Minneapolis $12, Minneapolis prairie 
$11.50, Baltimore $17, Chicago $14, Chicago 
prairie $13, St. Louis $13, St. Louis prairie 
$11, Richmond $16.50, Memphis $14, Buffalo 
$16, Louisville $14.50, Washington $16.50, 
Cincinnati’ $14.50, San Francisco, wheat hay 
$15, Providence $20, Cleveland $14, Nash- 
ville $15. 


Expor} Apple Trade. 

James Lindsay & Son, Edinburgh, uote 
under date of Nov. 26, sales of Baldwins 
at $2.88 to $3.84, Golden Russets, English 
Russets and Roxburys $3.12 to $3.60, Green- 
ings $2.88 to $3.36, finest Newtowns . 4.80 to 
$5.04, common Newtowns $2.80 to $3.34, 
Northern Spies $2.64 to $3.36. 

J. C. Houghton & Co., at Liverpool, under 
date of Nov. 26, quote arrivals. by steam- 
ship Umbria 19,000 packages, demand quite 
active. Newton Pippins $2.88 to $6.24, Bald- 
wins $2.88 to $3.60, Ben Davis $2.88 to $3.36, 
Golden Russets $3.36 to $3.60, Roxbury Rus- 
sets $3.36 to $3.84. 

J. ©. Houghton & Co. of London, under 
date of Nov. 26, quote Baldwins $3.96 to 
$4.20, Greenings $4.32 to $4.56, Ben Davis 
$3.84 to $3.96, Kings $4.80. Demand quite 
active, with prices advancing. 

Shipments of apples by the steamships 
sailing early in December will reach the 
British markets in time to catch the Christ- 
mas trade, and if our friends have any 
apples to forward we would suggest their 
doing so at once, as it is hardly likely the 
markets will be any better after the holi- 
days than before. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Nov. 29, 1902, 
were 154,237 barrels, including 26,938 barrels 
from Boston, 47,218 barrels from New York, 
35,472 barrels frum Portland, 44,609 barrels 
from Montreal and none from Halifax. 
The total shipments included 54,313 barrels 
to Liverpool, 33,820 barrels to London, 26,- 
264 barrels to Glasgow and 39,840 barrels to 





various ports. The shipments for the same | 


week last year were 24,294 barrels. The 
total shipments since the opening of the 
season have been 1,416,400 barrels, against 
416,545 barrels for the same time last year. 
The total shipments this season include 
439,491 barrels from Boston, 410,581 barrels 
from New York, 59,371 barrels from Port- 
land, 476,756 barrels from Montreal and 30,- 
161 barrels from Halifax. 

Messrs. J. ©. Houghton & Co.’s pars to 
Messrs. Maynard & Child Dec. 1 on the 
Liverpool apple market reads: ‘‘ Steamship 
Sachem and bulk of Winifredian selling. 
Sales amount to 35,000 barrels. Demand 


active. Prices lower in conseqnence of | 


heavy arrivals. Prices have declined 25 to 
50 cents per barrel except for few finest. 
Fancy Baldwins $3, No. 1 Baldwins $2.54 to 
$2.82, No. 2 Baldwins $2.04 to $2.40, Green- 
ings $2.76 to $3.60, Roxbury Russets $3.12 to 





years, and the brightest sunshine out of 
doors wasa cloudy day inside. The milch 
cow needs sunlight, not only for health, but 
to produce milk and butter fat. When we 
were selling milk and knew just how much 
we had each day, we found that two or 
three cloudy days in succession reduced the 
yleld to a considerable degree, not only 
when at the barn, but in the pasture. If 
too many windows reduce the tem 

put on double windows. 1 wili cost a little 
os but it will pay, or the cows will pay 
or it. 





——There is a continued firm market for choice 
lay, with low grades duil and easy; straw is 
quiet ; millfeed is easier at lower prices. Choice 
hay $20 to $21, No. 1 $17 to $19, low grades $}]2 to 
$15 and up, rye straw $14 to $15, oat straw $10 to 
$11, sack spring bran to ship $18, winter 418.75 to 
$19, middlings $17.75 to $23, mixed feed $18.50 to 
$21, red dog $22.75, cottonseed meal $26.75 to $27 
for shipment, linseed meal $28 fdr old. 

——Estimates submitted to Congress of money 
necessary tornn Government during fiscal year 
1904 are: Legislature($11,508,483, Executive $319,- 
500, State Department $2,676,825, Treasury De- 
partment $172,313,526, War Department $130,986,- 
605, Navy Department $84,725,798, Interior De- 
partment $63,018,616, Postoffice Deparment 
$10,363,486, Department Agriculture $5,660,150, 
Department Labor $181,220, Department Justice 
$7,431,900; total, $589,189, 112. 

—The Wilson liner Columbian and Warren 
liner Sagamore left Boston without the cattle 
they had been scheduled to carry. The Cunarder 
Sylvania sailed with a cargo of cattle cleared 
Saturday. A plan may be tried to slaughter all 
cattle before shipment. 

——" Dried potatoes” js the name of a new 
product evolved by the South Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. The potatoes are boiled, peeled 
and evaporated in a cannery and will remain in 
perfect condition for years. The preserved 
potato becomes fit for eating after being soaked 
in warm water for an hour. 

——The attempt to kill off the water hya- 
cinths ina bayou of St. Mary’s Parish, La., by 
sprinkling acid on them will not be repeated. 
The acid burned off the tops of the hyacinths, 
but left the roots which choke the channel un. 
affected. Incidentally it poisioned the water, the 
result being a number of dead cows and, at least, 
onetvery sick citizen. 

——Creamery expert B. D. White of the State 
Dairy and Food Department has been at work 
three weeks compiling the creamery statistics of 
Minnesota from the annual reports. made by 
creamery managers for the biennial report 
of the department. There are no figures avail- 
able for 1902, as the creameries do not make 
their reports until after the end of the year. 
The figures show that during 1901 650 Minnesota 
creameries made 54,867,145 pounds of butter, com- 
pared with 44,007,933 pounds in 1899, an increase 
of 10,859,212 pounds, or 244 percent. The year of 
1901 was comparatively dry, and the yield of this 
year will undoubtedly be much larger, as the con- 
ditions have been most favorable for butter 
production. 

——There is nothing new to note in the egg 
market except the increased receipts of fancy 
new-laid lots from nearby places. Fancy fresh 
Western continue in fair demand at 26 to27 cents 
but to command this rate the receipts must show 
about 60 per cent. new eggs. For the ordinary 
run 23 to 24 cents is a full selling rate. Fresh 
gathered Eastern sold fairly at 23 to 25 cents for 
good, 27 to 28 cents for extras and 30 to 35 cents 
for fancy new-laid. Refrigerators have been 
selling at 20 to 21 cents, but it was not easy to 
get a bid of over 20} cents for choice lots yester- 
day. The stock in cold storage was reduced 9931 
cases last week, and stands at 114,053 cases, 
against 72,955 cases same time last year. 

—A cargo of 4800 tons of sugar from Java, 
consigned to the American Sugar. Refining Cum- 
pany, arrived in Boston Saturday. 

—+Influenced bya falling off in exports and 
continued favorable crop advices, the grain mar- 
ket is heavy. Exports this week have aggregated 
4,179,000 bushels, against 5,277,672 bushels last 
week and 5,117,000 bushels for the corresponding 
week a year ago. Since July, wheat exports 
have been 16,800,000 bushels under the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. (orn exports this week 
were only 255,174 bushels, against 630,000 bushels 
for corresponding week a year ago. Sfnce July, 
corn exports have been 2,707,000 bushels, or 
17,000,°00 bushels under a year ago. 

—All cattle landed from the United States at 
Birkenhead since the notification of the preva- 
lence of the foot and mouth disease in New Eng- 
sand have been declared to be free of the disease. 
Four thousand head of cattle are now awaiting 
the work of the slaughterers. 

——F. R. Gusman of Havana, now in Washing- 
ton, says: *‘ It is costing Cuba $40,000,000 a year 
to be independent of the United States. One 
hundred pounds ot sugar are now worth $3.56 in 
Puerto Rico and $1.87 in Cuba. Cuban planters 
have lost $28,000,000 on sugar alone in this way. 
The duty paid on tobacco in the last yeir 
amounted to $10,000,000.”’ 

——Morgan’s “ Mercantile Marine Company ”’ 
embraces six trans-Atlantic steamship lines, the 
American, Red Star, White Star, Atlantic Traus- 
port, Dominion and Leyland. The capital is s0,- 
000,000. With the great fleet of 113 ocean flyers, 
the crust willcarry a large share of the world's 
passenger and freight business. It will tap 
nearly every one of the important shipping puiis 
on the globe. Six faster: and larger vessels are 
being built for the service 

— The annual report of Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress, shows that in the last 
fiscal \ear the fees from copyrights aggregated 
$64,687. The total number of books in the library 
is 1,114,111, of which 172,760 are duplicat-s. The 
accessions to the library in the year were 81,971 
printed books and pamphlets, 62,913 manuseripts, 
896 maps and charts, 34,401 pieces of music, 20,676 
prints and 1961 additions to the law library. The 
librarian calls the attention of Congress to the 
tact that existing legislation fails to secure to the 
library copies of the confidential executive de- 
partment documents from which the injunction 
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of secrecy has been removed. 

——The prevailing dulluess in ocean freights is 
aentuated this week by the embargo placed on 
exports of cattle and sheep from Boston. 
Such shipments recently, however, have been 
rather light, owing to the 1901 corn crop failure, 


being less than 40,000 head of cattle for the past 
five months, against 125,000 head for the full year 
1901. Steamers leaving port today were sched- 
uled totake out 1764 head of cattle and 3024 sheep. 
The present cattle rate is 30s, against 40s a year 
or two ago. Another fe.ture of the week is the 
transfer shortly of the Cunarder’s Saxonia and 
Ivernia to the New York service, to replace mail 
steamers to be overhauled. The new Cunarder 
Carpathia, expected here before Jan. 1, will with 
the Ultonia replace the transferred liners. 

—The embargo on shipping cattle from 
Boston is looked upon as an excellent thing for 
the Canadian trade. Inthe eleven months of 
this year Canada has shipped fully 30,000 cattle via 
Boston, and of course under the present. circum- 
stances this trade must revert to Canadian ports. 
The facilities both as regards yards and steam- 
érs will have to be increased very largely from 
Canadian ports, however, if the trade is to be 
taken care of. 

——Among the exports of the week ending Dec- 
lwere 2065 live cattle, 2648 live sheep, 13,960 
quarters of beef from New York; 1304 live 
cattle, 2330 live sheep from Boston; 1407 live 
cattle, 1205 live sheep from Baltimore; 783 live 
cattle, 249 live sheep, 400 quarters beef from Phila. 
delphia; 731 live cattle, 1000 live sheep from Port 
land; 356 live cattle from Newport News; 4231 live 
cattle, 3082 live sheep from Montreal. The largest 
shipments were made to Liverpool and next 
largest to London, Glasgow and Manchester. 

——Rhode Island authorities hope to confine 
the foot and mouth cases to Cumberland and 
Lincoln, where it has been asserted the disease 
originated. 

——It will be noticed that the cattle trade was 
light at Brighton and Watertown this week. The 
trade in milch cows is practically at a standstill. 

—Nine hundred million dollars annually is 
the product of all our domestic animals in the 
United States. The dairies amount to $472,000,000. 
We sent abroad last year in live animals and 
animal products $244,000,000 in round numbers. 
Our cattle exports last year amounted to $392,- 
000,000, our horses to $11,000,(00, our sheep to 
$2,000,000. 

—The wholesale price df milk in New York is 
how 3 cents a quart, the highest in twenty years. 

——The failure of the Yorkshire Wool Combers 
Association in England with reported large lia- 
bilities has had no market effect either in Eng- 
land or in this market. The London auction 
sales opened last Tuesday, and prices advanced 
5 per cent. for merinoes, 16 per cent. for fine 
crossbreds and 15 to 20 per cent. for ‘ow “cross- 
breds, and there has been no change in these 
prices since the opening. Thereis a general lack 
of knowledge hére*as to the operations of the 
failed Yorkshiré Association, and the belief 
that the extent of the failure has been greatly 
overestimated. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 
Andrew Carnegie ‘is again in a condition 
to discuss libraries: * 
OO oe 
Will Marion ever know just who applied 
the tar and feathers? 


Nothing has Yet been said about excur- 
sion rates for-veterinaries. i 
Bagh i G4 
After life’s fitful fever ashore the Ad- 
miral is probably glad to be afloat again. 








We judge that the color of the “ Painted 
House” is either adeep purple or a bright 
red. 2 - 

Button, button, who ordered the button? 
is the way the old refrain now runs in 
Salem. ae 

As foolish & misstatement as most was the 
rumor that’ Harvard proposed to make 


music a requirement for admission. 


And now we have rumors of a duel to be 
fought down Georgia way with deadly 
weapons. The duelist whois killed will of 


course go to Paris. 
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Truly it is.a.mean man who forges his 
wife’s name. The ‘act suggests graduation 
from the earlier feat of shaking pennies out 
of the baby’s saving bank. 

Nothing is more’open to debate than a 
loan bill—but the “ebate is of a kind that 
can usually be classed as preliminary prac- 
tice for the digcussion of other questions. 

One of the advantages of the rapidity 
with which things move nowadays is that a 
play based on the Molineux case will prob- 
ably have very little interest for the public. 
f:Now it’s the Emperor William who has 
been talking too openly about his relatives 
in what he might naturally have imagined 
was a private conversation. But who told 
on him? Sd 


Garrett, Wy., has the first woman justice, 
and is therefore the first State to follow the 
precedent that would seem to have been 
long ago established by the blind lady with 
the pair of scales. 


>> 

















The Public School Association continues 
to gather strength with additional years—at 
all events it gathers the strength of seeing 
more and more clearly the vital points which 
it is most necessary to bring to the atten- 


tion of the public: 

Whether or not the U.of P. young men 
who speculated in tickets for the West 
Point-Annapolis football game are dis- 
ciplined in consequence, the incident adds 
something of very little value to the stand- 
ing of their Alma Mater. 

—_-->+ os 

Cupid has every inducement to get busy. 
Although we are all supposed to be uncom- 
monly prosperous, there are over two 
million more bachelors, twenty years old, in 
the country than'there are maidens of the 
same age. To all of whom we suggest a 
reading of Balzac’s ‘Memoirs of Two 
Young Married Women.” 

ooo 

A larger proportion of the apple crop is 
going to waste this year than-usval. Even 
in New York State many are going tu waste, 
by reason of the scarcity of barrels, the 
coovers not supplying the demand, and by 
reason of the high cost of fuel to those who 
have been in the habit of evaporating apples 
in large quantities. 








A large delegation of farmers, under the 
auspices of the German Agricultural Soci- 
ety, is coming to the United States in April 
fora three months tour to study American 
agricultural methods. They propose to visit 
all sections of our! country to endeavor to 
learn why American farmers stand at the 
front rank in skill and production. 


~-~>- 


President Roosevelt, in co-operation with 
the Interior Départment, is determined to 
oust stock raisers who are illegally occupy- 
ing millions of acres in the West, especially 
in Colorado and other Western States. Mil- 
lions of acres of public land, which ought 
rightfully to be opéned to the homestead 
settler, are now occupied by stock raisers. 

Showing the increased interest in thesub 
ject of better roads, Representative Brown- 
low has just introduced a bill to create in the 
Department of Agriculture a bureau, to be 
known as the Bureawf Public Roads, with 
a director at: its~head.. The purpose is to 
secure uniformity in road construction and 
a uniform system of taxation for road 


purposes. 
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Considering the fact that the Weather 
Bureau states the past month to be the 
warmest Nove -on record for a period 
of at least Lireealy yo years, it seems singu- 
lar to hear that there are five inches of snow 
in Cumberland, Md., several inches in El 
Paso, Tex.,. snowstorm covering wide 
stretches of cuuntry in New Mexico and 
even in Old Mexico, and the heaviest snow 
of the season in the Catskills. Of course we 
may expect snow in northern New England 
by this date, but it seems odd to think that 
the Southern Statés should get ahead of us 
in this respect. 
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A large dealer in cattle and beef products 
from Kansas City; recently in this city, 
noted what a ‘poor quality of meat is fre- 
quently sold, and readily bought by people 
who seem to know nothing about it. He 
truly says that wholesome meat must come 
from a healthy animal. When the animal 
is muscular the food material is large, since. 
much-used muscle makes rich, juicy meat. 
Lean beef is firm«and elastic, and if it: is 
good will appear purplish red when first 
cut, becoming bright red when exposed to 
the air. The best cuts are fine grained and 
lined with fat. If the beef is. dark and 
mushy, with yellow fat, it is poor. If the 
cut shows but little fat 1t means it is from 
an old animal. Yt ts e 

o> 

Improved dairy utensils are not of much 
use to those who do not understand how to 
usethem. Thete isa story. ofan English- 
man who owned a farm in Africa,'and: sent 





out to it amilking stool of the latest’pat-' 


tern. It was found to have’ been laid aside 
after some hard usage, because the African 
help said théy coutd “not induce the cow to 
sit on it while being milked. The story. 


ought to be true, adit was lately told’ by a. 
missionary in London, who had but recently |. 


returned from Africa. We heard not long 
since of a gentleman farmer who bought for 
his m rat his. 

inquiring how, it was,liked was.told it was a 
very good thing: , After they had skimmed 


the milk and ‘churned the cream they put. 


the skimmilk, through the 

@ pound or two more of butter. — 
ager had not learned of the possibility of 
separating all the milk, | P 





shipments to England shows 

is ona broader basis this year é 

The largest handlers of California fruits 
say that the season for imported fruits, 
which is now practically over, save for a 
few late shipments, has been decidedly suc- 
cessful. It is found that the temperature 
can be kept right on the slow-steamer lines, 
which are really just as capable of handling 
fruit as the ocean greyhonnds, and at a less 
price. Peaches, plums, pears, apples and 
nectarines have all been successfully 
shipped. American grapes and green figs, 
however, cannot compete against the prod- 
ucts of the south of France under ordinary 
conditions. No ill effects have been felt 
from the Cuban and Porto Rican competi- 
tion, and Englishmen do not expect to get 
bétter bananas than they are now receiving 
from Jamaica. Porto Rican pineapples do 
not seem to be suited to the English market. 























Phenomenal success is reported by the 
truck farmers in western Tennessee, along 
the lines of the railways, arousing increased 
interest in horticulture. The tomato grow- 
ers, in particular, reap a rich harvest during 
the season, and an invasion intu this field is 
threatened. It is that tomato 
clubs, backed by commercia)] organizations 
and business men individually, are being 
organized in a namber’ of towns in the 
vicinity of Humboldt, Tenn. One club, it 
is said, will cultivate fully five hundred 
acres to tomatoes the coming season. In a 
number of other towns clubs have been 
organized with a large acreage. The rail- 
roads are offering all the towns which will 
put in considerable acreage the reduced 
rates on truck products. The most. serious 
feature of the situation will no doubt be 
the scarcity of labor for this class of work. 
The common negro laborer of the country 
is not intelligent enough for the cultivation 
of tomatoes, and only a limited number of 
white families are available for the pur- 
pose. Much of the labor desired may have 
to be imported. 


<> 
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Among the salient features of President 
Roosevelt’s message are the following: The 
plain people are better off than they have 
ever been before. There are more deposits 
in the savings banks, more owners of farms, 
more well-paid wage-workers in this coun- 
try than ever before in our history. To re- 
move the tariff as a punitive measure di- 
rected against trusts would inevitably re- 
sult in ruin to the weaker competitors who 
are struggling against them. Our uim 
should be not by unwise tariff changes to 
give foreign products the advantage over 
domestic products, but by proper regula- 
tion to give domestic competition a fair 
chance; and this end can not be 
reached by. any tariff changes which 
would affect unfavorably all domestic 
competitors, good and had alike. The 
question of regulation of the trusts 
stands apart from the question of tariff re- 
vision. Our past experience shows that 
great prosperity in this cuuntry has always 
come under.a protective tariff, and that the 
country cannot prosper under fitful tariff 
changes at short intervals. Moreover, if the 
tariff laws as a whole work well, ad if 
business has prospered under them and is 
prospering, it is better toendure for a time 
slight inconveniences and inequalities in 
some schedules than to upset business 
by too quick ang too radical changes. 
No country has ever occupied a higher 
plane of material well-being than ours at 
the present moment. Never before has 
material well-being been so widely diffused 
among our people. Of course when the con- 
ditions have favored the growth of so much 
that was good, they have also favored some- 
what the growth of what was evil. Let us 
not in fixing our gaze upon the lesser evil, 
forget the greater good. The evils are real 
and some of them are menacing, but they 
are the outgrowth of prosperity. This in- 
dustrial development inust not be checked, 
but side by side with it should go such pro- 
gressive regulations as will diminish the 
evils. 
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Our Agricultural Advance. 


Following is a summary of the arguments 
and general plea of a paper entitled, ‘ Our 
Agricultural Advance,’’ presented at the 
meeting of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture at North Adams, Dec. 2, by 
Mr. F. A. Waugh, Massachusetts Agricult- 
ural Coliege, Amherst. 

The facts presented in the foregoing paper 
may be classified and summarized as fol- 
ldws: 

1. Area of Farms—It has shown that the 
average area of farms has increased slightly 
in the United States during the past twenty 
years, the increase amounting to about ten 
per cent. In Massachusetts, however, the 
average farm area has remained about 
stationary. 

2.. Ownership of Farms—There has been a 
steady decrease in the proportion of farms 
operated by owners in the United States. 
This decrease, though still well marked in 
Massachusetts, bas been considerably less 
than in the country at large. This change 
in the proportion of owners operating farms 
has occurred, apparently, not by former 
owners losing their farms, but by the pur- 
chase of farms as investments by people 
who cannot operate'them. This point, how- 
ever, cannot. be demonstrated, and should 
not be insisted on too strongly. 

In both these matters, i. e., area of farms 
and ownership, our American agriculture 
seems to have been moving toward a more 
extensive practice..:This view, hoavever, is 
not supported by-other data now to be cited. 

3. Improved and Unimproved Farm, Land. 
—The proportion of unimproved land as 
compared with improved land has been 
steadily increasing in the United States. In 
Massachusetts the amount of-:improved.farm 
land is not only relatively, but absolutely, 
less than it was twenty years ago; the amount 
having fallen in that time from #ittle over 
two million acres to a little‘over one nilition. 

4. Value of Farm Prodycts—In spite of 
the reduction in the proportion of iniproved 
farm lands, agricultural. production~ has 
enormously increased. ‘During the. last 
decade the value of agri products” 
has increased ninety-two per cent. in the 
United States ; and that with an increage of 
only fifteen. per cent. in the amount of culti- 
ree land.” In ' the increased. 
pro 





a separator, and om} the farms. 





| this is almost a “ plum ” pudding: 


tage in that it utilizes special soils and 


ures for the crops best suited to them ; and b- Ro 
it is acommercial advantage in that it helps | — 
to consolidate the business of ‘bandiing, of 


transporting and selling the crop. 
8. Specialization and Unequal Develop- 


ment--It can be shown that onr agriaultural | chns 


industries have been greatly specialized 
during resent years; and it appears, further- 
more, that the various specific branches of 
agriculture have developed with marked 
inequality, whether we consider the coun- 
try as a whole, or one State, county or town 
atatime. The law which seems to govern 
this inequality of 


specialization, refinement, or intensiveness 
of the practice involved. . : 

The general plea, closing the paper, was 
that the development of our agricultural in- 
dustries, especially in the Eastern States, 
is toward intensive rather than extensive 
farming. The greatest advances are being 
made by the most. intensive specialties. 
They lead the way. Now the most refined 
and intensive specialties are those of a 
horticultural nature,—fruit growing, gard- 
‘ening, glass-house farming, eto... These 
branches, therefore, deserve to be , espe- 
cially fostered. Their value should not be 
estimated by the number of dollars invested 
in them, but by the influence which they 
have on the general agricultural advance. 


The Culture of Prunes. | 

Not all of the great West is dry and arid. 
Although it is stated by the irrigation ad- 
vocates who are' urging the idea that the 
reclamation of the arid region isa great 
national question, and that it would bea 
benefit to the entire country, as stated in 
general terms that the Western half of the 
United States is arid and unproductive 
without irrigation, supporting but five mil- 
lion people, whereas the Eastern half con- 
tains seventy millions. This is not strictly 
true, for there are some individual ‘sections 
on the Pacific coast where there is natural 
rainfall, and where large crops are raised 
without artificial watering. Parts of Oregon 
and Washington even have excessive rain- 
falls. 

San , Jose, Val., about fifty. miles from 
San Francisco, is the centre of a fruit sec- 
tion where magnificent crops ot apricots, 
peaches, etc., have been grown for years 
under nature’s waterings. This is possible, 
perhaps, owing to the great depth‘and rich- 
ness of the soil. It is black and loamy, and 
in one instance, at least, that I observed, 
dirt that came out of the bottom of a sixty- 
two foot well was the same as the surface 
soil. No one knows where hard pan éan be 
found. ; iv) 

Still, even here, the growers are many of 
them putting in pumping plants as an isteur- 
ance against drought, ani they say that it 
pays them. The California irrigator would 
probably irfigate wherever he settled. A 
little three-horse power gaselihe engine 
will pump enough water to irrigate’:ten 
acres, and much can be raised and- made 
from ten acres of zood land. : 

San Jose’s great crop is prunes—thou- 
sands and thousands of acres of them, 
mostly in small orchards of ten’ and twenty 
acres with homes in their midst—a kind of 
agriculture which builds up: a_ country. 
There seems'to be no such thing as a fail- 
ure of the prune crop. One year the'trees 
will be so full that the prunes are small, the 
following year the crop will be light-one, 
but the fruit will be so much larger as to 
make the yield perhaps even more profit- 
able. Size counts. I saw in a packing- 
house two piles of prunes side by. side. 
Both were composed of good ‘prunes, but in 
one they averaged forty to the pound and 
were worth eight cents, and the‘others were 
probably 120 to the pound and] were worth 
only one cent a pound. It isimpracticable, 
however, to thin the fruit on {the trees. 
Peaches and apricots are always thinned. 

Prunes are, as every one knows, simply 
plums. They are shaken off theStrees and 
put in trays three by eight feet, and ‘eft in 
the sun to dry (there area few evaporating 
plants, but nothing is better than [sun-dried 
fruit.) 

The Campbell drying and{shipping plant 
has handled five million tons of [fruit this 
year. At one time they had seventeen acres 
of trays of prunes drying, and their value 
was $5000 an acre. This represents the 
product, of course, of hundreds of farms. 
An acre yields from four;to fourteen tons of 
fresh prunes, as there are all kindsjof prune 
growers. 

Prunes are worth this year, fresh, 24 to 
three cents per pound, according to size. 
Drying reduces their weight one-half. 
Prunes, like most everything else, must be 
** prepared ’’ for sale. Nothing can improve 
the prune justas it comesSoff the drying 
tray. But itis then of a reddish black and 
dull in’ appearance. So it is boiled for two 
or three minutes and treated with a solu- 
tion of glycerine-licorice, and gelatine, 
which makes it look black, glossy and rich. 
Then it is packed in boxes, twenty or forty 
pounds and sent East in carload lots. 

A few years ago, the United States im- 
ported: large quantities of cheap German 
pranes. But as Secretary2Wilson of the 
Department of Agriculture. said to me once, 
** Qur growers are getting after them with a 
sharp stick.’’ And today I saw some car- 
loads of prunes going to Rotterdam and 
Marseilles. The frost, it seems, hurt the 
French crop this year. 

A prune which runs forty-five to the 
-pound isa very fine one. A prune which 
runs thirty to the pound is seldom seen and: 
it is*worth much, A prune which. weighs 
twenty-five to the pound is simply immense. 

With the exception of picking time, a man 
can fake good care of ten or twelve acres of 
‘prunes,'and raise enough fother things for 
his family. The San Jose fruit growers 
like to have fifteen or twenty. acres; Then 
they can put money in the bank. The man 





who raises prunes is likely to have as. well: 


on his place, peaches, apricots, apples, 
oranges, lemons, pears, figs, almonds, wal- 

The following recipe for prune} pudding 
was given me by Mrs. Emma.S, Meder, who 
lives with her husband in a pretty little ten- 
acre fruit orchard near San Jose in the 
Santa Clara valiey. She assured me that 

Clara Valley Prane 


‘ 


one cup sweet ‘or: sour fel ! 


clared that this is one of the most serious 
problems the department has had to deal 
with, and should the disease spread west- 
ward the calamity would be a national one. 
Ina talk to the President’s Cabinet on 
Friday, he expressed the opinion that possi- 
bly the disease has prevailed in New Eng- 
land for some time and had been concealed. 
Dr. Salmon, the chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, he stated, would be sent 
to the affected district at once. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 

that most of the veterinarians of the de- 
partment have never seen a real case of foot 
and mouth disease, so that its appearance 
would not likely cause suspicion. Some 
years ago it appeared to a slight extent in 
Massachusetts, but through the stringent 
measures adopted by the department, it was 
quickly stamped out. 

Foot and mouth disease exists to a great 
extent among the various European and 
North African countries, and is the princi- 
pai reason for the prohibition of the impor- 
tation of milch and other goats from abroad 
into the United States. it is said that there 
is no country abroad where fine miich goats 
are raised but what is affected by the exist- 
ence of the foot and mouth disease. 


Wherever it has been put into operation, 
the rural free delivery of postal matter has 
not only brought about a great improve- 
ment in local conditions, but it has increased 
the postal receipts in many cases very 
largely. No deficiency, it is believed by the 
postal authorities, will ever be created by 
this service, which has now become a per- 
manent feature of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. Extension to rural carriers of power 
to receive and register letters has proved so 
acceptable a public benefit Sthat it 1s pro- 
posed further to provide an extension of the 
money-order system to rural routes. Rural 
carriers are now empowered to receipt for 
money orders, and it is intended after the 
first of the year to authorize them to pay 
money orders at residences of . known 
patrons of the routes. 
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Boston Provision Market. 


“There is an easy market for pork provis- 
ions, with a substantial decline for the 
week. Cut meats were marked off again 
Saturday: Short cut and heavy backs 
$22.50, long cut $22.75, medium $21.25, lean 
ends $23, bean pork $17.50 to $18.25, fresh 
ribs 12 cents, corned and fresh shoulders 
10 cents, smoked shoulders 11 cents, lard 
11? cents, in pails 124 to 12? cents, hams 12} 
to 14 cents, skinned hams 13 cents, sausage 
10} cents, Frankfurt sausages 10 cents, boiled 
hams, 18 to 18} cents, bacon 15 tu 16 cents, 
bolognas 94 cents, pressed hams 124 cents, 
raw leaf lard 124 cents, rendered leaf lard 
124 cents, in pails 13$ to 13 cents, pork 
tongues $24.50, loose salt pork, 114 cents, 
briskets 12} cents, sausage meat 94 cents, 
country dressed hogs 8 cents. 

The kill of hogs for the week by Boston 
packers has been large, though not up to 
the previous week. The total for the week 
has been about 35,200, preceding week 
41,000; same week a year ago 40,000. For 
export the demand has been slizhtly less 
than for the previous week, the total value 
by Boston packers having been about $230, 
@00; preceding jweek, $265,000; same week 
last year, $360,000. 

There has been an increase in offerings of 
hogs, but a decided decrease in comparison 
with a year ago, says the Cincinnati Price 
Current. Total Western packing 560,000, 
compared with 495,000 the preceding week: 
and 540,000 two weeks ago. For correspond- 
ing time last year the number was 740,000 
and two years ago 625,000. From Nov. 1 the 
total is 1,865,000, against 2,285,000 a year ago, 
a decrease of 420,000. The quality is good 
in most instances. Prices have receded 
from the advance of the preceding week, 
closing with an average of about $6.05 per 
100 pounds for prominent markets, com- 
pared with $6.20 the preceding week, $46.05 
two weeks ago, $5.70 a year ago and $4.80 

wo years ago. 

Fresh beef has been rather quiet all the 
week, as usual at Thanksgiving time. 
Prices are fairly, steady, and an advance is 
expected by the trade, though the situation 
indicates that it will be small if any move- 
ment upward is made: Extra sides 10 cents, 
heavy 8 to 9 cents, good 7 to 8 cents, light 
grass and cows 54 to 63 cents, extra hinds 
12§ cents, good 10to 11 cents, light 7 to 9 
cents, extra fores 7 to 74 cents, heavy 64 to 7 
cents, light 5 to 54 cents, backs 6 to 9 cents, 
rattles 44 to 64 cents, chucks 5 to 74 cents, 
short ribs 8 to 14 cents, rounds 7 to 84 cents, 
ramps 8 to 14 cents, rumps and loins 8 to 17 
cents, loins 8 to 21 cents. 

Beef arrivals for the week were somewhat 
larger, being 121 cars for Boston and 72 cars 
for export, a total of 193 cars; preceding 
week, 117 cars for Boston and 33 cars for 
export, a total of 186 cars; same week a 
year ago, 145 cars for Boston and 88 cars for 
export, a total of 233 cars. 

Muttons and lambs stiffened up a little 
after Thanksgiving, the cooler weather also 
helping the market; veals are steady and 
unchanged: Spring lambs 7 to 9 cents, year- 
lings 6 to 7 cents, muttons 6 to 7 cents, veals 
7 to 10 cents, fancy and Brighton 104 to 11 
cents. ey , 

Povltry cleaned up very well at Thanks- 
giving time, owing to the small supply, and 
choice dry packed sold at very good prices. 
For the same reason prices ‘have held up 
well since Thursday, with a fair demand. 
For the week the receipts were 13,230 pack- 
ages, against 21,323 packages last : 
quotations are: Western turkeys 18 to 19 
cents, Northern fowls 14 to 15 ‘dh 
ens, Western 14 to 16 cents, Northern 
20 cents, iced turkeys 17 to 18: 
to 14 cents, chickens 13 to 15 
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FROM 14 TO 60 HORSE-POWER 
THE JACK OF ALL TRADES, 


| || 18 ACTUAL HORSE-POwER, (snows »- 
tt - USED FoR y ‘ 


Pumpine) 
f MAY BE DISCONNECTED AND USED For 
ALL KINDS OF FARM WORK 


SUCH AS 
SAWING, GRINDING, ENSILAGE CUTTING, £7 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


‘CHARLES J, JAGER COMPANY : 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. > 
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per dozen, wi 
natives at $3 to $3.50, quail $4 per dozen, 
plover $6 to $7 per dozen. 


Orchard and Garden. 





the trunk will withstand the weather and 
need not be covered, but when the ground 
is frozen cover branches with straw, ever- 
green limbs, cornstalks, or anything to pro- 
tect them from sun and wind. On this put 
a few inches of earth to hold it in place, 
and make a mound of the same around the 
trunk three or four inches deep to prevent 
the buds from starting too early in the 
spring. This is best done when the earth 
is frozen but two or three inches deep. The 
covering should not be of fine material like 
hay or leaves, as that might exclude the air 
so as to cause rotting. If a snow should 
chance to come before the covering is put 
on, shovel enough snow on the branches 
to cover them well, and tramp it down 
solidly so that it may thaw out slowly. The 
covering is to be removed in the spring 
when the leaves. begin to start, but it is not 
necessary to put the vines on the trellis as 
soon as this is done. They often grow faster 
while lying down than they would if ex- 
posed to the cold winds. 


The Maine Experiment Station says that 
the Green Gage, Burbank and Moore’s Arctic 
plums head the list in that State. These are 
all good varieties for a commercial orchard. 
The McLaughlin is a good variety for home 
use, as it is of the choicest quality. For 
home use and a local market there are other 
varieties that prove good as they extend the 
season, but many of them vary more in yield 
and quality according to the soil they are 
grown on than do the sorts named. At the 
meeting of the Maine Pomological Society 
at Farmington, a paper from Mr. E. R. Mayo 
advocated the selection of plum trees one or 
two years old, and setting them about fifteen 
feet apart. He said that ten varieties were 
enough in a commercial orchard, and the 
Lombard seemed to be his favorite, or one of 
them, while Mr. Charles M. Pope thought 
the Green. Gage, McLaughlin and com- 
mon Blue Damson were more profitable 
than the Lombard. Both advocated 
pruning the trees and thinning the 
fruit, and Mr. Mayo believed the 
orchard should be heavily dressed, wood 
ashes being especially desirable. The Hon. 
Solon Chase advocated the Northern Spy 
apple, as he gathered 250 barrels from forty 
trees this year. He attributed much of his 
success to the use of the harrow in his 
orchard. Last spring he sowed clover and 
was then having it plowed under, and next 
year will run the harrow again. Professor 
Munson spoke on the need of mors care in 
packing and handling fruit for market, and 
urged the necessity of culd sturage on the 
farm, not only because much is stored in 
cellars or other places unfit for the goud 
preservation of the fruit, but because there 
were many farmers who sold at the first 
offer reveived, when, possibly the market 
was glutted and prices were low. If they 
could be kept at home until really in de- 

d, the grower would obtain the better 
prices instead of the speculator or the 
middleman. , 

A frait grower iu Patoka, IIl., had ocea- 
sion to have his house replastered last fall. 
He took the old plaster and put it around a 
row of apple trees in his orchard. The en 
tire crop in the orchard had been very badly 
affected by bitter rot that year, and it was 
this year, with the exception of the row 
that he put-the plaster on, which was en- 
tirely free. The farmers are not all going 
to knock off their old plastering to dress 
their orchards with, but it is said that there 
will be a good demand for lime another sea- 
son to put in the orchards. But we are not 
sure that the effect was all due to the action 
of the lime. it may have been that the 
broken plaster made a heavy soil sweeter 
and more friable, and that the same results 
would be attained by, the mulching with a 
heavy coating of sand and working. it in. 
The physical condition of the soil has al- 
most as much to do with the results on the’ 
crop as the fertility has. 


At the meeting of the New Hampshire 
Horticultural Society at Durham Albert 
DeMerritt of that place discussed apple 
growing. He believes there is a fine oppor- 
tunity in New Hampshire for this business, 
and thinks the Baldwin is one of the most 
profitable varieties. He has had good suc- 
cess in grafting native apple trees. He set 
out 150 apple trees when his mother was 
sixty-four yearsold. She hoped he would 
live to derive benefit from them, but said 
she would not. Butshe did live to see them 
produce $1000 worth in one year. Twenty 
years after planting they produced 6} bar- 
rels of apples per tree. Few fancy apples 
are worth growing. It pays to graft old 
trees as long as they will makeany growth. 
Often cutting out the old topsis all they 
needto revivethem. —s_ 

H. E. Van Deman, the well-known horti- 
culturist, writes to the Western Fruit 
Grower that he has been investigating the 
Black Ben Davis in the.section where it 
originated, and he finds that there are de- 
cided differences between that and the 
ordinary Ben Davis, as it is better. flavored 
than the latter and keeps longer. Under 
good cultivation is also attains a larger size. 
It does not receive its name from its color, 
but from the fact that a Rev. Mr. Black was 


one of the first to propagaté it from the| Aa 


scions. It also differs from the Gano, as it is 
solid red, while the Gano is lighter colored 


and hasa semblance of strips, even. when. 


they are not distinct. P. C. Cheney, in the 


Journal of Agriculture, also speaks of the| > 


Black Ben Davis as a sure bearer, with 


flavored. 


than the Ben Davisand better | 


deaux mixture has not checied it, 
they say that when a cluster is afte. 
those near the one showing the rot a:. 
to be affected, this would indicat. 
they.did not thin their fruit enough 
plums should not be left so near t., 
that the rotting of one would affect a: 
The thinning has the result of mak; 
tree an annual bearer, and the plun, 
be larger. An overloaded tree is wea. 
and sometimes destroyed, by trying ¢. 
fect too much fruit. Many, too, « 
prune theirtrees enough, and have to. 
ahead which interferes with the su. 
spraying. The American trees need 
more pruning than the European «: 
anese varieties. Then, spraying oft«:, 
from not being done at the proper ti: 
often enough. As many are confiden: 
they have saved their plum crop by spr. 
we think that those who have failed 
so must blame the lack of efficienc, on 
their methods and not on the spray, if): \ as 
mixed according to the formula. 
oe a 

Not many years ago the English papers 
either ridiculed the idea of there being an, 
such article as first-class American bee!. «7 
claimed that, ifthere was any such thing. 
the greedy Americans saved it at home jo; 
their millionaires, and sent an inferior 
article to Great Britain. It was reporte: 
that certain dealers sold their best Aneri- 
can beef as genuine English beef, and thei; 
inferior cuts of English beef as American. 
But if this was ever true, the prejudice 
against American meats of whatever kin] 
has now disappeared, and beef, mutton or 
bacon need no better recommendation than 
to be labelled “ Canadian,”’ while “ Ameri. 
can,” as they call that from the United 
States, is nearly as good. Yet the Canadian 
may bear the trade-mark of a Chicago or 
Omaha firm, and the American that of a 
Montreal or Toronto firm. We have as 
good pure-bred beef stock and as gov 
grades in this country as the best 
grazing country in the British Kingdom. 
and if not as good pastures, rain soaked or 
fog drenched for five days out of every 
seven, we have as good grain to finish the 
fattening process as they can furnish. With 
these facts impressed upon the mini of the 
English buyer, there is no difficulty in ob- 
taining for American be +t in England a fair 
price, equivalent tothe price it would sell 
for here, and possibly enough to well repay 
the risk of seeking a distant market. Not 
all of our best beef goes there, but there 
is some for those who are willing anid able 
to pay the highest prices, and some for those 
who must be content with a puvurer quulit) 
in order to obtain a sufficient qiautity. 
Luckily for the poor, the nutritive qualities 
are nut always dependent on flavor or price, 
and those who have to buy the cheaper 
pieces are nut likely to suffer from so doing. 
as they care more tur its “standby ”’ quaii- 
ties than for little matters of tenderness or 
delicacy of flavor. How much the quality 
of American bacon and beef has heiped to 
create a kindly feeling for us in the lowe 
and middle classes of England, as they are 
called theve, we cannot say, but we believe 
that it was an Englishman who first said 
that the road to a man’s attections lay 
through his stomach, an if it was not, it i> 
as true of the Englishman as of other 1a- 
tions, and while they luok to us for their 
food, they will not be verv qnarielsome. 
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Tbe Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. — 
‘RIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 


AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Dec, 9, 1902. 





and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
29,479 299 | 


chis week..-1676 9,429 
aut week...-1919 11,197 
ne year ago.3820 12,575 


Prices om Nerthern Cattle. 
'3«eKF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
- ie, tallow and meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
_sality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
rd quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
50@10.00; some Of the poorest bulls, ete., 
..00@3.50. Western steers, 4@74c. 
1LcH Cows—Fair quality $30.00@48.00; choice 
ws $50.00@68.00. 
,poRES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
5, $15@25; two-vear-olds, $18q@32; three-year- 
s, $28@48. 
11kKEP—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 
i4}c; sheep and lambs per head 1n lots, $2.50 
- lambs, $3.50@5.25, 
\r Hogs—Per pound, Western, 6#@6§ live 
cht; shotes, wholesale——; retail, €2.25@8.00; 
cntry dressed hogs, 7@8}c. 
VEAL CALVES—4@7c # tb. 
i1pEsS—Brighton—7@7}ec P tb; country lots,6} 


LLE SKINS—600@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
’.LLOw—Brighton, 4@6c # i; country lots, 


31,679 B83 
29,434 1349 





'ELTS—40@85e. 
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Cattle. Sheep 


Aa 8 SDS & West 
e. 
NEDM& Wool 

Co. 





Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. 
‘At Brighten. 
\ Berry 
tarmington L$ 
18 700 


: ‘on train 30 100 


new Hampshire. 
At Brighton. 
W G Brown 18 


aAtNEDM™M & Weel Western. 

’ At Brighten. 

NE DM& Wool 
30 150 Co 
Sturtevant & 

At Watertewn. Haley 175 
Fred Savage 0 SS Learned 48 
WK Wallace 12 119 JJ Kelle 22 

AtN EDM & Weel 


Ce. 
NEDM& Wool 
Co 


Co. 
A F Jones and 
others 


Canada. 
At Watertown. 
Gordon & lron- 
Watertown. 


sides At 
J A Hathaway 321 JA Hathaway 725 429 





Live Steck Experts. 

Exports the past week were only 664 cattle, 750 
sheep and {15 horses, All excepting the horses 
went on steamer Sylvania. By cable prices are 
noticed lower by $@}c, d. w., within the week. 
The above ends the shipments of cattle and sheep 
for a few weeks. Horses can go in whatever 
numbers. Latest English sales on cattle, 124@ 
134c, d. w. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamér Syl- 
vania, for Liverpool, 225 cattle, 750 sheep by 
J. A. Hathaway (of the latter, 521 sheep were 
from Canada), 439 Canada cattle by Gordon & 
Ironsides; on steamer Armenian, for Liverpool, 
15 horses by E. Snow. ' 

Hierse Business. 

Considered a good week for the sale of horses 
at the different sale stables with very fair ar- 
rivals. The demand comes largely for business 
chunks of 1100@1500 tbs. At Moses Colman & 
Sons’ sale stable the disposals were 80 head, from 
$50a150. A good demand was noted for desirable 
horses for drive or business, witImsales of ponies at 
$125@200; of saddle horses, of 1100 ibs, at $200@275. 
At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable, 4 carloads were 
on sale, single and in pairs; good$ pairs at 
$350@450; chunks at $125@190. At Welch & Hall 
Company’s sale stable, 3 carloads were disposed of, 
beside nearby horses; a fair trade; best sale 
3300-lb pair at $550, with other pairs at $300; a 
light run of drivers; sales mostly at $100@200, 
At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, sold 4 car- 
loads, with moderate sales up to Saturday; 
chunks at $100@150, and drivers at same range; 
heavy draft at $150@250. 

Cnion Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—All the arrivals of cattle, excepting 
Brighton, for the week were 1206 head, mostly 
Western and from Canada. These cattle, to a 
considerable extent, were for export and had to 
be slaughtered. Themarketfor beef cattle does 
not rule any higher than last week. Butchers 
could handle more, but the city seems fairly well 
supplied with beef. W. F Wallace had some- 
thing in the cattle line of light weights. O. H. 
Forbush was at the yards expecting to handle 
some cattle later in the week. 


Fat Hegs. 

There is virtually no change in the position 
from last week. A good demand noticed and 
Western hogs came in freely, costing 6§@6§c, 
l.w. Loez] hogs, 7@8ic, as to quality. 

Sheep Heuses. 

Nearly 10,000 head were put upon the market, 
largely from West and Canada, Thirty-three d. d. 
carloads were from the West. Sheep ruled steady, 
while the range on lambs was: not as wide, jc 
lower on best grades and not as many cheap 
grades. Western sheep cost here $2.30@4.30 p 
100 tbs, and lambs $3.80@5.30 P 100 ibs. A light 
lot of New Hampshire sheep cost 23c. 

Veal Calves. 

Butchers are beginning to feel the need of 
larger arrivals. Where milch cows are taken in 
the calves come in the same car without extra 
freight expenses, and it hardly pays to car them 
separate. W.F. Wallace sold at 6}c, and Fred 
Savage sold at 6c. 

‘Sive Poultry. 

The market handled 24 tons that cost from 10@ 
lle by the crate. 

Dreves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—P. A. Berry, 30; Farmington Live Stock 
Company, 50; balance on train, 40. 

New Hampshire—A. F. Jones and others, 85; 
W. G. Brown, 1; Fred Savage, 10; W. F. Wallace, 
10. 

Massachusetts—T. J: Moroney, 8; J. P. Day,5; 
C. D. Lewis, 10; scattering, 50. 


Brighton, Tuceday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards includes: 470 cattle, 800 sheep 
24,770 hogs, 194 calves, 80 horses. From the 
West came ‘3356 cattle, 2470 hogs,'80 horses 
Maine, 64 cattle, 800 sheep, 120 calves. New 
Hampshire, 18 cattle, 1 calf. Massachusetts, 53 
cattle, 73 calves. New York, 70 hogs. 

Tuesday—Arrivals of New England cattle were 
quite light. The cattle commissioners.want to 
know where they stand before they give liberty 
to have cattle driven overthe road, This isa 
matter of inconvenience to such dealers as drive 
herds into market, but it is thought that with 
diligence on the part of yeterinaries more liberty 
will soon be given to cattle dealersin this vicin- 
ity. J.P. Day sold 4 oxen, of 5600 ths, at 6c; 3 
steers, av. 1100 Ibs, 64¢; 1 bull, of 1200 ths, at 3c; 
14 cows, the best-at 3¢, down to.2c. R. Connors, 
5 cows, av. 750 Ibs, at €c, with 4 cheap canners at 
less than 2c. W. G. Brown sent 18 cattle to J. J. 
Kelley at market prices, as toquality. Farming- 
ton L. §. Company shipped In some light beef 


~~ Veal Calves. 

Several lots found their way to market shipped 
in with beef cattle. Valueswere well sustained, 
and the disposals were easy. No lack of pte 
but the sales were.at the abattoir, being sent 
with sealed cars. J.P. Day sold calves, of' 110 
ibs, at 64c. BR. Connors sold 8 calves at. 64c. ay 
eral lots from Maine were sold from 6@7c, as : 
quality. Farmington Live Stock Company 80: 
some 50 head at the abattoir. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—The storm 
the road, but it would seem 
be forwarded with more dispatch. 
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Brollers, good > A emgapesionrs a 
an to choice 
Old 8. 
Receipts Dec. 9, 2513 packages. 
Liye Peultry. 
POW NG ii Sinica gossdadnn saistcaccnenaae llie 
Rooste 


N Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, wD. tubs only. bi 


fr assorted sizes a8 
Hao Bacco enon cove MHS 


Hebron, ? bu 
New York, round white 
Western, = a wai ata 
Aroostook Green Mountains 
Sweet potatoes, yellow—Southern 
Jersey double head 
Green Vegetables. 
Beets, P bu 
Cabbage, native, P 100 
Parsnips, ® bu. ..........2...22-....2. 2. TKD 
Lettuce, P 3doz f 
Celery, white, P doz 
. Boston market 

Cucumbers, hothouse, each. 
Onions, Natives, 4 bbl.... 

“« W. Mass. ? bbl... 

“ bu box 
Peppers, ? bu. 
Egg plant, P case..... .........- 
Parsley, # Du 
are 8 d oe 

uash, Marrow, n 

“ rurban 








Wax ns, P 
arn native, 
urnips, flat, @ box 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl 
Demestic Green Fruit. 


Apples for export—The letter dated Nov. 29, 
James Adam, Son & Uo., Live 1, England, 
write: ‘‘We have had a tolerably heavy week in 
apples again this week, and are pleased to report 
an active demand, with values well sustained. 
Canadian varieties have sold especially. well, 
excepting Baldwins perhaps, of which so many 
are available from the Eastern States, while, 
apart from this, the fruit for the most part is of 
rather dark color and not particularly attractive. 
Greenings are badly wanted, and as advised last 
week will, we expect, continue to bein demand 
up to Christmas, while for Spies and Russets there 
is very keen inquiry; \ndeed, we are exceedingly 
sorry that more Canadian stock has not been 
available, as the market has been very favor- 
able; and seeing that storing carries with it more 
or less risk, we feel sure that shippers would 
have done equally well had they continued ship- 
ping on a moderate scale. The large quantities 
now afloat. may, perhaps, affect the market. to 
some extent: still,we do not apprehend any 
serious change in the position from this up to 
the holidays, as the demand at the moment 
is very keen, unless it is in the case of 
Baldwins, which, being the predominating vari- 
ety, may be a trifle cheaper. Some of the 
Muine stock of this variety is particularly good, 
and from New Hampshire also there are some 
excellent samples ng shown. Newtown Pip- 

ins have a varied very much in quality. and 
the position of the market is practically un- 
changed. A few good lots of Hudson River and 
Albemarle Pippins made up'to $6.38, but. some of 
the fruit was exceedingly poor, and had to be 
sold at | pri 


very ver 
much in appearance. Attractive stock fi 
description would nuw find a very favorable 
market.” Liverpool quotations are: 


New York apples. No.1. 


Pippins 
Albermarle Pippins 
Albern Baldwi 


Cranberries. 


Cape, choice dark 
Cape, common to 
Cape, P box 


Steers and cows, all weights 
WRB os codde dd kntutatssodainsouctaussee 
Hides, south, light 
$ dry flint 
salted 


nm and dairy. skins 
Lambskins each, country 
Country Pelts, each 


Timothy, # bu., Western, choice 
“« prime 


vilbactene oonondall 
Clover, # tb ihe : 
Red Top, Western, # 50 t sack 
we cealauned; P t.... ce 


jew. deosee eewcce 


P ton... 








( sacks, $17 19 00. 
‘or pment, #26 00 


alt.— 
des, 6-row a 
Rie rowed, gan. 
Western grades, 
Barley.—Prices steady at for No. 2 
6rowed State, and for No. 2 2rowed 
State. Feed barley, Cc. 
Bye.—$3.00@3.50 Y bbi, 8c P bushel. 











bated by cutting off the: and burn- 
vith fowl at once, as iu any other way 
ed such cases, but for the ordinary 
@ trouble than she is worth, and for. 
le breeding fowl i¢ may be very sure 


eggs Sfe obtained from which chickens are | 


hatched, the chickens are feeble, grow and mature 
slowly, and if they do attain to a producing 

they are but poor ens of their breeds. 
‘The same cause should bea reason for keeping 
the under cover in rainy weather, especially 
in the fali when arainy day is apt to be followed 
by acool night. The scratching shed, so much 
advocated lately, seems to be a. very good 
arrangement, as one where the birds can have 
the benefit of pure air, while protected from rain 
or snow, yet it is but practically doubling the 
size of the henhouse, and merely doubling its 
‘cost, without increasing its capacity. The best 
‘heap arrangement of the sort we have 9eén was 
isplazza along the south side of the: house, or 
simply a roof and posts, with a canvas that. ean 
be drawn or let down upon one or more siges as 
seemed necessary to keep out rain or show. If 
this is pent well supplied with material to scratch 
In, and a ttle grain is scattered there, the fowl 


‘| 'goom learn that it is better to remain there than 


to go out of doors, and yet they do not feel that 
they are confined as they would if shut in a house 
as large as the house and shed both would: be. 
Yet we.have known poultry keepers whose hens 
never went out from the time the coming of coid 
weather made it seem necessary to shut them 
up untif the grass started in the spring, and they 
were healthy and laid well all winter. This was 
only possible by the greatest care’ in cleanliness 
of building, but that should be the rule in all 


ti) 
Washed fleecé........ 3 








DRAINING LAND.—William, Wayne County, 
N. Y.: We are not sufficiently well posted in re- 
gard to the law to know if you can ditch through 
the land of a neighbor or adjoining owner with- 
out his consent, and not render yourself liable to 
trespass, nor do we know if he can be made pay 
any part of the expense of such ditching if it is 
proven that his field is more productive than 1t 
was efore. Laws vary so much in different 
States that a good lawyer here would hesitate to 
give advice to any one in New York, unless he 
had made a study of the laws’of your State, and 
drainage, trespass and right-of-way laws seem 
to be more uncertain than many others. We 
would suggest that you cali uponthe party own- 
ing the other land, and state your case to him as 
plainly and concisely as you stated it to us. 
Probably some amicable arrangement can be 
made which will allow you to put a drain through 
his land, but if not, you should consult some 
good lawyer in that vicinity, or seek for some 


50 | other way of draining the land. We have drained 


such a land-locked. basin by sinking a well 
through. the dry and hard pan down to a porous 
sand or gravel, and filling it with stones to the 
surface. Water which went into that well disap- 
peared rapidly, and the cost of the well was less 
than cutting a few rods of drain through the high 
land around it, But almost anything is better 
and cheaper than a neighborhood quarrel and a 
lawsuit. The one who wins his case seldom 
gains as much as the lawver does. 
THE SEASON 1N AUSTRALIA. 

One of our much-valued exchanges is the Agri- 
cultural Gazette of New South Wales, but it 
seems strange to take up the August number 
and read that it is the time to plant beans, sow 
beets, lettuce, carrots, onions, parsnips and 
radish, orto plant peas and early potitoes. It 
is hard to realize that their winter is six months 
ahead or behind ours, and comes in June and 
July instead of December and January. We 
have not yet taken to importing vegetables from 
there in their summer and our winter, but it may 
happen yet. Not many years ago it would not 
have been expected that Florida, Carolina and 
Virginia would have contributed to feeding Bos- 





; ton, or, it seems, not many to us, but now it is the 


common thing. and without the products of 
those States the table would be lacking at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas of many of the 
luxuries it now is supplied with. 
HINTS TO BREEDERS UF SHEEP. 

It is a common opinion with many that there is 
a risk of breeding rains of the larger breeds upon 
ewes of the small breeds, lest the lambs at birth 
may be too large to be easily brought into the 
world. Having used a pure-bred Cotswold ram 
ot good size upon grade Southdowns, some of 
them very small, the culls of a flock that we had 
bought at a low price to increase our flock up to 
the number that we thought warranted us in 
purchasing the Cotswold ram at a good price, we 
found no difficulty of. that kind even with the 
smallerewes. Extensive experiments made since 
that time at.some of the stations show very 
plainly that the size of the lamb at birth depends 
almost entirely on the size of the ewe, other con- 
ditions being equal. The size or the breed of the 
ram seemed to have but little influence on the 
size of the lamb before birth, though it did on the 
subsequent growth when the ewe had enough 
milk. Theram lambs averaged heavier than ewe 
lambs, and twin lambs but little less than single 
Jambs. Ram lambs also gained more rapidly in 
weight than ewe lambs. An average lamb from 
native or mixed ewes of fair size properly fed 
should weigh about 73 pounds at birth whatever 
the breed of the ram, though a that is under- 
sized for his breed or immature is very likely to 
reproduce only small lambs, anc such lambs 
make but slow growth. This seems to he rather 
due to the lack of vigor than the small size of 
the male. The same is true and probably from 
the same cause of lambs from small, poorly fed 
fed or immature ewes. Their lambs are small 
at birth and growth is slow. 

FEEDING HOGS IN THE WEST. 


The scarcity of hogs to follow the steers that are 
being fedon cornin the fields, as has been a 


i) 
general custom in the pork-producing sections, 


where the ewes are fed whole, is causing a new 
problem to come before the feeders. Where this 
has peen practiced it was thought, and, in fact, 
proven at one of the experiment stations, that 
where there might bea loss in the fattening of 
the cattle, the growth of the hogs would make up 
for it, while if the steers fattened. profitably the 
hogs added to the profit. But without the hogs 
they desire to find some other way of using the 
corn so that. the cattle will get the full benefit of 
it. A writer lu the Farmer’s Tribune says that 
he has found that one hundred pounds of corn 
and cob ground made as much increase 
inthe fattening cattle asa hundred pounds of 
shelled corn, which wasa saving of twenty per 
cent.inthe corn. ‘When he fed the steers with 
this he found that he could not fatten one hog 
after two steers, while when he fed whole or 
broken corn he could fatten two hogs after each 
steer. He found it no more trouble or expense 
to grind the corn and cob than to break the corn 
or shell it, 1t costing but about a cent and a halt a 
bushel. He believes this the most econemical 
way to use the corn. forcattle. We have long 
contended that grinding corn and cob together so 
lightened up the meal. and enabled the animal to 
bring it jup for remastication and fit it for better 
digestion, instead of allowing it to become packed 


re ><> 





BUTTER MARKET HIGHER. 

In the principal butter markets of the 
country the price of butter has advanced 
oné cent a pound. This is the case in 

n and Chicago and New York city. 

is a little behind, and claims that 
butter: is only worth half a cent a pound 
more than it was last week, but consumers 
note that heavy withdrawalsare being made 
from storage in Boston, and that the dealers 
here are using their cold-storage stock, in- 
stead of buying lots of fresh-made butter, 
which attract other murkets.. It will be 
noted that Boston bas a larger stock of but- 


-ter in cold storage than it did last year at 


this time. 

Boston dealers claim trade is light, and 
they see no necessity of paying any higher 
prices, but receipts are gradually falling 
away from here, and butter naturally seeks 
the highest market. Our: Boston dealers 
will have to stiffen up their prices a little, 
in order to keep fresh supplies coming in 
this direction. The price of June creamery 


-in this.market shows little or no advance, 


and is selling 3 or 4 cents a pound under 
the quotations for fresh butter in New 
York. This 1s a remarkable difference, 
considering the fine quality of most of the 
June stock, and may not’ continue long in 
that position, but undoubtedly it is owing 
to the fact of there being so large a stock in 
cold storage at this point. ; 

The consumption for the month of Novem- 
ber did not keep up with the amount in Sep- 
tember, which possibly may be owing to the 
higher prices, and also to the using up of 
more.stock from private cellars, of which 
the: market reports have no record. The 
exports have not been taking any stock here 
lately, but were on through bills .of lading 
from: the interior. 

There is quite.a difference of opinion in 
regard to the selling prices of fresh cream- 
ery.;,,Some receivers quote the market at 27 
to 27%: cents, while others claim that 27 cents 
is an.outside price, and that it is hard to get 
over 264 cents. . We find enough sales at 27 
cents to give that. asa quotation, and we 
know those who have fancy lots refuse to 
sell under «274 cents. June creamery is in 
fair demand, with sales at 244to 25 cents 
with some fine June lots selling at 254 cents. 
We think buyers, as a rule, must make up 
their:minds to pay higher prices, at least in 
Boston market. 

Receipts of butter in Boston market for the 
month of November were 2,564,282 pounds, 
which, with the stock ‘carried over from 
October, amounting to 9,919,280 - pounds, 
gives a total supply of 12,483,562 pounds, as 
against total receipts in 1901, for the same 
month, of 10,217,955 pounds. Only 134,114 
pounds were exported from Boston during 
the month of November. The consumption 
in November in this city and suburbs aggre- 
gated 3,962,368 pounds, as against 3,898,516 
pounds for November, 1901. The consump- 
tion in October of this year was 4,836,375 
pounds, as against 5,409,521 pounds for 
October, 1901. 

Fro:a the above it will be seen that, while, 
the consumption for the month figures out w 
little more than the same month last year, 
it is 874,000 pounds less than in October, and 
is not so large as was generally expected. 
The storage stock was reduced 38,305 tubs, 
against 34,622 tubs same month last year. 
In reducing tubs to pounds we allow an 
average of 40 pounds to the tub. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Nov. 29 were 11,282 tubs and 
18,605 boxes, a total weight of 595,926 pounds, 
against 592,460 pounds the previous week 
and 558,207 pounds the corresponding week 
last year. Included in the week’s receipts 
were 66,524 pounds in transit for England. 

Receipts for the month of November ag- 
gregated 2,564,282 pounds, including 149,594 
pounds for export, against 2,981,635 pounds, 
including 179,800 pounds for export, same 
month last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 39,661 pounds, against none for 
the corresponding week last year. The ex- 
ports forthe month of November were 134,- 
114 pounds, against 267,999 pounds same 
month last year. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports a’stock of 169,331 tubs, against 
133,427 tabs same time last year, and the 
Eastern Company reports 40,346 tubs, against 
17,859 tubs a year ago, and with these added 
the total stock of butter in cold storage is 
209,677 tubs, against 220,410 tubs the previ- 
ous week and 151,286 tubs last-year. The 
reduction for the week was 10,733 tubs as 
compared with 9797 tubs a yearago. The 
excess for this year amounts to 58,391 tubs. 


<-> 


Wintering Potatoes Safely. 





In this part of Pennsylvania, and pre- 


sumably in other potato-growing regions, 
farmers find it much less labor, and .gener- 
ally, one season with another, more ad- 
vantageous to draw their potatoes, which 
they have for sale, as fast as dug, directly to 
the station and dispose of them to the buyer, 








| ing until time for late planting. 


? 


As soon as our potatoes are dug and dried 


off in the field, so that the adhering earth 
will fall off when handled, they are picked 


(as fast as necessary when 

filling) boxes of exactly the same size with- 
bottoms, made from boards from ten 
twelve inches wide. These are placed 
on top of another until the filling is 

as high as convenient to empty a bag or 
basket from the shoulder. These recepta- 
cles are placed side by side, and as many are 
used as needed, and when filled are covered 
with boards so that rats, should they get 
into the cellar, cannot gnaw them. I am 


certain that potatoes kept in this manner, 


will not heat, mould or sprout like pota oes 
kept in the cellar in large bins holding a 
hundred bushels, such as my father used. 
T let fresh air intu our cellar in mild weather 
in the winter, and keep it as cool as I dare 
without freezing. This ventilation of the 
ceHar expels the foul air, and is beneficial 
to other vezetables and apples kept in it. 
In severely cold weather, when there is 
danger of frost creeping into the cellar, the 
boxes are covered with old carpets, which 
also hang down their sides. 

In the spring, when the time has come to 
clean the cellar the potatoes are removed to 
an outbuilding and are spread upon the 
floor, not more than two or threedeep. The 
building is darkened, and the potatoes are 
shoveled oyer about once a week, which 
is quickly done, and prevents sprouting. 
Moving the potatoes frequently from their 
position disconcerts the tendency to sprout, 
and the operation does not bruise them if 
the work is carefully done. Our potatoes 
for eating are kept in the same manner, and 
we have kept them without the necessity of 
hand sprouting or “ chitting ’’ until the new 
crop was realy for use. 

I have no doubt that the practice of some 
farmers of covering potato pits with straw 
when the ground is frozen hard is a good 
one, and keeps the frost from coming out 
of the ground sv soon, and consequently 
keeps the potatoes cooler for the time being; 
but just as soon as it is found that the frost 
is out, the potatoes should be taken out and 
placed in an outbuilding as above de- 
scribed. 

I have seen my neighbors when their 
potato pits needed more covering, after 
winter had set in and the ground was frozen 
and difficult to dig, draw manure from the 
horse stables to make an additional cover- 
ing. This answers every purpose, and is 
“killing two birds with one stone,” as the 
manure is brought to the place where 
wanted and is spread in the spring when 
the potatoes are removed. Opinions differ 
on many farm subjects, but according to my 
experience potatoes can be kept in the 
cellar in as good condition and,with much less 
labor than in pits. I saw in the cellar of an 
extensive potato grower 2200 bushels of 
potatoes. They were mostly rolled from 
the wagon down a chute placed in the cellar 
window. It would have required a great 
deal of labor to bury so many potatoes.— 
Correspondent New York Tribune. 


To get a well-built dairy barn without a 





liberal use of cement is almost impossible, | 


says the Farmer’s Review. It should be 
used for the floor on which the cattle stand, 
the trough or manure gutter behind them, 
and the floor behind that gutter. It should 
make the feed trough and watering trough 
in front of them. It should be the main 
floor of the barn, and if taere isa cistern 
cement is the best material for it, while, if 
the manure is not taken to the field every 
day, there should bea cellar or pit lined at 
bottom and sides with cement, the sides 
being high enough to prevent any drainage 
from it of the liquids. Then the floors and 
manure gutters can be brushed and washed 
down clean every day, and there shouid be 
pipes to carry all this water to the manure 
pit. Of course, the best cement, well put on 
and thick enough, will prove the cheapest. 
The main floor over which there will nat- 


urally be some heavy travel, and the floor on |. 


which the cattle stand, should have a back- 
ing of about one foot of small stones or 
coal cinders under it to prevent breakage. 





Beverly’s “‘ Jack the Chaser ’’ may per- 
haps explain more than one of the cases in 
which a lone female has been pursued by a 
person in ‘the now familiar light overcoat. 
The moral is that young men who run to 
keep warm should dress in the fashion 
adopted by college undergraduates and 
members of the Y. M.C. A. under similar 
circumstances. 


+} 





Cider is ripe. 





Our money winning books, 
written by men who know, tell 
you all about 


They are needed, by every man 
who owns a field and a plow, and 
who desires to get the most out 
of them. 

They are free, Send postal card. 


GERMAN KALI WOR 
98 Nassau Street, a reo York 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. : 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in ihe estate of OLIVE 

ae ee of Holliston, in said County, A 

HERRAS, Don Gleason Hill, the executo 

the will of said deceased, has prenneen 

for allowance the second account of his adminis- 
“— a = saete Sane deceased : 

reby c to appear at a Pr 

bate Court, to be held, at Cambridge, in said 

County, on the sixth day of January, A. D. 1903 

at pine 0’ clock in the fore won, to show cause, 

.wWw sam 

allow red, : y the @ should not be 

hd said executor is ordered to serve thi 

citation by delivering a copy thereof to all persens 

interested in the estate fourteen days, at least 

before said Court, or by publishing the same once 

in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 

MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 

published in Boston, the last publication to be 

one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 

ing. post rer tedoge ot thts citation to ail known 

n the estat 

ast, before sald court, Thee Hees Saye, at 

ess, CHARLEs J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 

Virst Judge of said Court, this tourth dey of 

December, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-lsw, next of kin, and all other 
rsons interes ed in thé estate of AMELIA T. 
INGSLEY, late of Somerville, in said County, 


THEREAS tain i 
» & certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament cf said de 
has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Samuel T. Kingsley of Somerville 
aforesaid, who prays that‘letters testamentary 
may be: issued _him, the executor therein 
sone without giving a surety on his official 





d 


nd. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the sixth day of January, A. D., 
1903, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed io give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or délivertng a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of De- 
cember,in the yezr one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





- FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department 1s established to allow 
the sale and exchange of: Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash te accompany the 

r. 





OCKERELS—For sale from prize-winning stock 
Prices reasonable. Choice Buff Degeneres, Part- 
ridge Wyandottes, Pere Plymouth Rocks, Rose 
comb R. I. Reds, ARTHUR WAITE, Rockville, Mass. 


are Plymouth Rocks Eggs. $1 per 15, 85 per 





. Uirculars. WILLIAMS & METLAR ‘Box 13, 
ew Brunswick, N. J. 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. Best cows in New Eng- 
land. Pietertje, DeKol, Hengerveld strains. Best 
utter a. Young bulls and bull calves only. 


Send for pedigrees. Prices reasonable. Woodside 
Farm, Princeton, Worcester County, Massachusetts. 
0 


JOHN B. MARCOU. 





NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
Worth $25; never been used, KENT, Box 324, 
ton. 





‘OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 nonths old. Individual merit end breeding the 
it. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 





UFF Cochins; rome and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene, N. H. 





T STUD—Fee $10; Bob Jingo: breeding cannot be 
improved. ARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
ew Castle, Pa. . 





‘‘ Russian Wedding Feast,’’ by Makovski—one of the CANDEE Series. 


The World’s [ost Famous Paintings. 


Ten Fine Photo-Reproductions . 
Size 6x8, Sent for 8 Cents © 


E asked a committee of artists to select for us the ten most famous and 
W popular paintings of the world. They named the following: ‘‘ THE 
HORSE FAIR,’ by Rosa Bonheur; ‘‘RUSSIAN WEDDING FEAST,’’ by [ia- 


kovski; ‘*LOST,”’ by Schenck; 


“READING FROM HOMER,” by Alma-Tadema; 


*¢RUSSIAN COURIER,’’ by Schreyer ; 


‘**STORM,’’ by Cot; 


«DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE,” by Gainsborough ; ‘QUEEN LOUISE,” by 
Richter; ‘““FERRYMAN,” by Bayard, and “‘ DEPARTURE. FOR. CHURCH,” 


by Kaemmerer. 


We have made fine photographic reproductions of these ‘ten paintings, 


size 6 x 8, on stiff cardboard. On the back we give a history ‘of the picture 


and a sketch of the artist. This series is equally valuable to those interested 


in art and.to those who simply like beautiful pictures. Photographs, same 
as this set, of these paintings have hitherto cost 25 cents each. 


size 
mail the entire set for 8 cents. 
For 


the ‘* World’s Most Famous Paintings ’’ Series, address 


We 
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CANDEE RUBBER Co., 
: josite tn Adv. Dept., 15 eeerene Se New York, N.Y 
BD Beste cctprenednnncys dhs 1 torpor wy dara ' “(Phe CANDEE RUBBER CO. is the oldést Rubber Footwear Manufacturing Company 
On, OF the danger Of & wet” 7 sane bia ee, i of rubber boots and shoes a ‘all over the 
Get Bhoyar sa cones reumatinm| Sale of Maino for ed hat had not |i th wad. 3 maken 5,000,000 pm of rubies bots md an ya a er as 

: of quality. Fee Stayt: te Zz 


loaded at Walpole Monday at 3 P. M., 
to be at waaeienes aan aig ae 
from Wednesday -&t Ae f : 
as if the eruelty to animals soctety, should have 
hand in this matter, asthe stock must 
suffering condition.- The Kastern : 
loads was heardtfvoni at © é : . Ps 
ing, some {of whieh; due $e is 
hour, loaded with .cattle, sheep, : “ 
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Our Domes. 


-The Workbox. 
HAND BAG. re 

Materials—Two ounces black purse twist, 
1Jarge bunch of..black jet-cut beads and 
a steel crochet hook No. 2. 

String the beads on the silk before you 
begin to crochet, and.always push. the bead 
on the silk before you take the stitch. 

Chain 150 stitehes, join in a ring, use the 
short crochet stitch, which is (insert needle 
in stitch, draw silk through, then through 2 
stitches on hook). Crochet two plain rows, 
when you work the second row; take up 
both stitches in the ‘op of the first row. 

3d and 4th rows—Plain.crocket with beads. 

Start the squares by crocheting (*) 5 Bhort 
crochet and 5 stitches with beads; continue 
this for 5 rows, when you will have a com- 
plete row of squares. 

Start the next row with 5 stitches of 
beads, then 5 plain, and continue for 5rows 

You will find you have a plain square Over 
a. beaded one, repeat from (*) until you have 








tioned above ‘would prove f eee 
lowed. Too much care, Our. Lady Readers will 


be exercised in its use, and Recognize This Pict:,;.. ; 


the cleansing process is completed it a A sw ¢ 1 o wih ate = as : 
be thrown out. Cyanide of potassium costs be stains r. which a cloth cov shou : , a Sree _ 
only a few cents an ounce, and is easily ‘the pert: ae be | ee RIC GOP : 

procured. It is hardly worth while to en- 
danger the lives of children and ignorant 
persons about the house by keeping it over. 

If gold is dull and requires polishing, rub 
with a piece of chamois leather upon which 
has been placed a sinall quantity of jewel- 
ers’ rouge. Wash off the rouge with soap 
\ecastile) and water; then rinse in clear 
water, dip in alcohol and dry in jewelers’ 
sawdust. 

Pearl jewelry may be. cleaned in the same 
manner as that containing diamonds, except 
that the benzine bath must be omitted, and 
ali the operations must be performed very 
quickly, so as to allow as little time as possi- 
ble to intervene between the first wetting of 
the article and placing it on the sawdust. 
Pearls are often cemented in place, and 
fluids have a tendency to soften the cement, 


die drops of the mixture 








init. Preparea suds of soft warm ‘water 
and good soap, and add a little powdered 
borax to it. Wash through this, rubbing 
lightly’ between the hands. If the linen 
is plain, without embroidery of any 
kind, it may be put in a clean suda 
and scalded a few minutes. If it 
is embroidered, wash through two waters, 
rinse in clear lukewarm water, then dip in 
blue water to which a very little boiled 
starch has been added, and dry in the 
shade. Nothing cleanses the linen so nicely, 
without injuring the most delicate colors, as 
borax, and it should always be used in the 
water. When itis dry, dampen and roll it 
up, wrap a clean cloth around it, and leave 


! Sar 
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‘A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on 
Wrappers of 


-Dobbins’ Electric So: ; 


The soap their mothers used to de!i, 
Dobbins’ Electric is the sani. 


up to l4 cents a ; our clothes «| 
and look as whi'e as they 1. 


of all kinds may be baked in the large 
ramekins. For cheese souffle make a 


milk, a saltspoonful of salt and a dush of. pap- 
riku. When it is smooth, stir in four table- 
spoonfuls of grated cheese and the yolks of three 
eggs and remove fromthe fire. When the mixt- 
ure is cool, fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs, turn into the baking dishes and bake 


has no reason whatever for so extraordinary « 
secretion. The honey of kuowledge thus hived 
throughout a lifetime is only of occasional service 
to the many, and js not # continuons diet eveD 
twenty minutes in a slow oven. Souffles, under | fur those whom we worship us men of genius. 
all cireumstances, should be served as soon as|. . . Is there any instance in the material 
they come from the oven, and in the dishes in | world in which she hoards on so vast a scale as 
which they are baked. this for the mere sake of wasting? ” 

A card case of favorite design is made of tur-| Canon Scott Holland of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral has recently preached’ a sermon on 


18 rows of squares, which you may finish 
with two plain rows of beads and 20 rows of 
plain crochet for the top. This will make a 
bag 94x7 inches. In all beadwork the 
beads will be on the wrong side of the 
work, and the article being made must be 
turned over after it is finished. 

For a finish across the bottom, fill brass 
rings with crochet and tie in heavy silk 
tassels. Or a twisted bead fringe. may be 
added. Finish top with a strip of silk 
seven inches deep. Turn it down at the 
top. Make a covering with frill. -Run ina 
ribbon draw string. 

A pretty fancy work apron is made by 
taking a length of’ lawn dotted swiss, or 


hence the need for speed. 


treatment. 


mixture is recommended: 


this, 
thoroughly 


should be of a creamy consistence. 


The rule given above for the cleaning of 
gold applies to all sorts of gold and silver 
trinkets. It is—or ought to be—needless to 
add watches are not to be subjected to this 


For cleaning silver plate the following 
To two ounces 
of French (prepared) chalk add one-quarter 
of an ounce of ammonia, four ounces of 
alcohol and two ounces of water. Add to 
when’ the chalk and water qgre 
incorporated, ten grains of 
cyanide of potassium dissolved in two 


ounces of water. The resulting mixture 
To give 


i until it is ready to iron. — Religious 
Herald... egw” 4 


, Exercise for Weak Hearts. 


It is not many years ago that the belief 
prevailed that a sufferer from heart disease 
was in constant pexil whenever he moved, 
and that the nearer he approached absolute 
rest the better it was for his heart, This is 
still true in respect to certain forms of 
heart disease—those due to actual disease 
or degeneration of the heart muscles; but 
when the disease is in the valveg, as it is in 
the majority of cases, the modern teaching 
is that - properly regulated exercise is bene- 
ficial. This is founded on the common- 





quoise-colored beads. : 

ff a dinner appears too heavy for mince or 
pumpkin pie, try a simple frozen dessert or a 
frozen plum pudding.” For the latter beat the. 
yolks of six eggs until creamy, pour over one pint 
of milk scalded, a cupful of sugar and a teaszvuui- 
ful of extract of cinnamon. Cook until the mixt 
ure coats the spoon, then add four tablespoonfuls 
of melted chocolate and a pint each of chopped 
fruit and cream. Freeze and pack in a mould for 
several hours. : 

In place of the old-fashioned chicken-pie, once 
as indispensable as the turkey, on the Thanks- 
giving table, chicken patties with mushrooms are 
very good. Another delicious accompaniment 
are sweet peppers filled with creamed chicken or 
creamed oysters. Cut the stem end from fresh 
sweet peppers and remove the seeds. Fill them 
with the chicken or; oyster mixture, replace the 


‘“Other World Activities,”’ of which a Lon- 
don journal gives, in part, a condensed ver- 
sion, ranning something after this fashion: 

* The text Is from the Book of Daniel,a Book 
which takes us into a world of visions and 
ttances and mystical imagery. There is a world 
within the world; a life beyond life. That world 
is not only the sphere of God, but of recogniz- 
able beings, mediating presences subject to rule, 
wita organization and degrees. activities and 
authorities. {tis a host, a kingdom, swayed by 
law and purpose. Inthe Biblethere is much of 
this, learnt probably by the Hebrews from their 
captors. They had gone farafield: Their horizon 
had been widened: they had oeen taught how to 
enter largely into this’ mysterious regiou. But, 
fortunately, they deait soberly with this welter- 


d made 
Ft whitens the clothes, and preserves 
Itis the a disinfectant in the » 
Sold by all grecers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING ( 
Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
CEECEECEEE. 


ceceececececcecececeeecce 


Fair are the flowers and the children, } 
subtle suggestion is fairer, 

Rare is the rose burst of dawn, but the se. 
clasps it is rarer; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the str: 
precedes it is sweeter; 

And never was poem writ, but the mean 

‘mastered the meter. —Richard | 














it a pleasant odor, add twenty drops of oil 
of sassafras. The oil of sassafras is added 
purely for esthetic reasons, as it serves no 
utilitarian purpose whatever. The mixture 
isto be placed in a bottle and thoroughly’ 
shaken before being used. ‘ 

To apply pour alittle into a saucer, dip 
in the end of a soft jewelry brush and go 
over the whole surface of the article in 
question. If this happens to« be deeply 
engraved, use what painters call a “‘stip- 
pling ”’ stroke, which consists of jabbing the 
ends of the bristles into the recesses and 
grooves of the chasing. If highly polished 
do not use a brush at all, as it will make 
minute scratches. 

For use under this Jatter condition make 


preferably linen, turned up at the bottome 
divided by rows of stitching into thre, 
pockets, and daintily ornamented with 
dainty beading, having narrow ribbon run 
through, and gathered at the waist. 
———_-5o 
Fruits as Food and Medicine. 

That fruit has many uses besides pleas- 
ing the taste is well known, but the exact 
properties of each kind are not so well un- 
derstood by the consumers, and a few sug- 
gestions on the subject may not be amiss. 

Fruit alone will not sustain life for any 
great length of time, but helps to furnish a 
variety in. the diet. 

It stimulates and improves appetite and 


ing flood of occult knowledge. These hosts of 
unseen presences are marshalled into order: 
they are not mere genii, fantastic and magical; 
they pass under the control of the sole nahn 
will of the Most High. T. are solemn ° 
ments of spiritual Sodas thar are semi-human, on Thanksgiving, preached a serm:.. | 
and the record is, ‘ one like unto a man touched nouncing the national voluptuousness «; : 
a” _ | age, and apparently had in mind Golds1i: 
Canon Holland proceeds to arraign mod- | lines: 
ern teachings. ‘‘We have drited from/ Iii fares the land, to hastening ills a pr+) 
this tremendous reality,’’ he says. ‘‘We; Where wealth accumulates and men dec; 
have tried to isolate the fieid of known ex- | The bishop said there was a peril in our }):\s- 
perience, and to cut it off from disturbing | perity and a sinin our luxuriousness ani 
supernataral imaginings. We have set our- | presumptuous extravagance. That he had 
selves to purge out from our scheme of | some ground for making this stinginy re- 
things anything that seemed to interfere | buke, especially in the Metropolis, no think- 
with it. The unseen was the unknown and |ing person will deny, but the 


Words of Warning. . 


Bishop Worthington of Omaha, at 
cial service in Trinity Church in New \ 


stem part, and bake in the oven until the peppers 
are soft. 


sense view that the heart is like other 

muscles in that it can be strengthened by. 

exercise to meet increased calls upon it. ‘ad = 

When the valves of a pump get out of |. 

‘order it requires greater force to move a} . ¥. asbion Motes ° 

given quantity of water; if this force can.) 

be applied it will niake up for the defett,in | aced for vests and revers ‘on receptiqn and vi. 

the valves, The same principle holds good | iting costumes of cloth and velvet. 

in the case of the diseased heart; the Val-'f’ 4%, Costumes of opal-gray broadcloth or zibeline 

vular defect must be made good—‘ compen- | trimmed with white panne velvet, and collar and 

sation” is. the medical term for this proo-, ee aSeeel Sap, are. et oe very 
; ‘fashionable, ere and abroad. ere are 

— increased strength in the heart iigls,<‘doable and oop ogg 


’ : ffects'on thie fronts of the open Louls coats. 
The heart must be ablé not only to meet | “gogo, were 
the ordinary, every-day extra strain—this: ofa ese mee Se Pearemeners are 


using for’ evening dresses for the winter are 
it does automatically, as it were, by tae | iustrous satins in rose color, opal gray, sea green 











peo- 


digestion, relieves thirst and introduces 
water into the system, acts as a laxative or 
astringent, stimulates the kidneys and sup- 
plies the organic salts necessary to proper 
nutriment. 

If the medicinal uses of fruit were under- 
stood and care taken to use the appropriate 
kinds much less medical treatment would be 
needed. 

Among the laxatives are figs, prunes, 
dates, nectarines, oranges and mulberries. 

The astringents are blackberries, dew- 
berries, raspberries, pomegranates, quinces, 
pears, wild cherries, cranberries and med- 


lars. 
The kinds used for diuretics are grapes, 


black currants, peaches, whortieberries and 
prickly pears.’ 

The refrigerants are red and white cur- 
rants, gooseberries, lemons, limes and 
apples. 

Apples are useful asa stomach sedative 
and will relieve nausea and even seasick- 
ness. 

Grapes and raisins are nutritive and de- 
mulcent, making them excellent for the sick 
room. 

It is sometimes difficult to keep raisins, 
figs and dates away from the inquisitive 
little ants and roaches, but this is easily ac- 
complished by putting them in paper bags 
that have been well brushed over with 
strong borax water and dried before the 
fruit is putin. The little pests do not like 
the borax and will not gnaw through the 
sack when thus prepared. 

A tig split open makes a good poultice for 
aboil. It is especially useful for gum-boil. 
A split raisin is also good. 

Lemons are very useful in health or sick- 
ness. Hot lemonade is one of the best 
remedies for an incipient cold. It is also 
excellent in case of biliousness. For ma- 
laria the ‘‘ Roman cure” is prepared by 
cutting the rind and pulp of a lemon intoa 
pint of water, then boiling until there is 
only a half pint. One teaspoonful is taken 
before each meal. This has cured obstinate 
cases when quinine failed. 

Lemon syrup made by baking a lemon 
twenty minutes and then squeezing the 
juice upon half a cupful of sugar is excellent 
for hoarseness and to break up 29 cold.—The 
Christian Work. 

Care of Jewelry and Silver. 

The cleaning and care of jewelry and 
silverware is a matter that often perplexes. 
the woman who is fastidious about the 
details of her toilet and her house. In large 
cities the easiest way is, undoubtedly, to 
send one’s rings and pins toa jeweler when. 





they lose their new look, but silver that is |’: 


in daily use needs constant attention, and 
it is a convenience as well as an economy to 


be able to have it cleansed and polished iy 


the house. 


Following are some directions and form- 


ulas that will be found exceedingly valu- 
able. They were furnished through the 
courtesy of William T. Lewis of The Prac- 


flannel. 


ural state.’’ 


right into the paper. 


cotton and ether. 


surface in good condition. 


surface to tarnish. 


first-class jewelry establishment. 


How to Drirk.Water. 





‘by physicians. Try to drink as little 


a pad of cotton flannel filled with cotton 
wool.. Dip this into the mixture, going over 
the surface with very light, circular strokes. 
After the article has been restored to its' 
origina] whiteness, wash thoroughly in hot 
water and castile soap, rinse in scalding 
water, and, if it be a piece of hollow ware, 
like a mug or a cream pitcher, invert it, 
when it will dry almost instantaneously. 
Then polish with a piece of clean cotton 


In all polishing of this nature the greatest 
care should be taken to exclude every atom 
of dust of every sort from the cloth used for 
polishing. The best way to insure freedom 
from dust is to buy several yards of cotton 
flannel, cut into squares ten or fifteen inches 
across, and pack away in a box fitted with a 
secure lid. Then take a fresh piece every 
time, discarding when the cleaning is over. 
For cleaning oxydized, French, gray or 
any other finish whose silver is altered from 
its natural state, use only soap and water, 
followed by rinsing in scalding water, and 
drying as before. By way of explanation it 
should be stated that chasing, satin finish, 
engraving, etc., are to be included in “ nat- 


To prevent silver from tarnishing, place 
a few lumps of camphor in the box or 
drawer containing the silver articles; this 
will neutralize to some extent the g¢ses 
which turn silver dark. If silveris to be 
stored fur some length of time, it should be 
cleaned thoroughly and placed in cotton 
flannel bags that can be closed tightly at 
thetop. Then these bags should be wrapped 
in paraffine paper, or still better, in bees 
waxed paper. To make the latter (it can- 
not be bought) take ordinary manila paper 
and lay it on a smooth surface covered by a 
white cloth. Shave the beesewax thickly 
over the paper and then pass a hot iron over 
the paper, when the wax will be melted 


New silver frequently comes from the jew- 
eler’s lacquered ; in other words, the surface 
has been varnished with a solution of gun- 
This is done by manu- 
facturers to prevent the silverware being 
tarnished before tt is sold; also to keep the 
The varnish | 
sometimes peels off, leaving the exposed 
The only thing to do in 
this case is to place the silver in boiling 
water for two or three minutes, after which 
the lacquer can easily be removed. Then 
proceed to remove the varnigh as before 
directed. Silver can be relacquered in any 


A beginning.of kidney trouble lies in the 
act that-people, éspegially women, do not 
ink enough water. A tumbler of water 
; in the. morning immediately on 
ising, another at night are co sari 


as possible with meals, but take a glassful 
half‘an hour to.an hour beforeeating.. This 


unaided efforts: of nature—but it must be 
stronger than necessary, just as it is in 
health, to meet some extra strain caused by 
illness, a sudden nervous shock, or some 
absolutely necessary exertion. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that a diseased heart must, 
to assure the safety of the patient, be 
strengthened beyond the. requirements of a 
quiet life. 

This is accomplished in various ways, but 

none is better for the purpose than hill 
climbing or stair-climbing, the former for 
pleasant days, the latter for bad weather. 
The exercise should, of ceurse, be taken 
under the direction of a physician, for it can 
be easily overdone, in which case one of the 
bad conditions against which it is the object 
of the exercise to provide will be artificially 
produced, and the heart will be overtaxed 
before it is strong enough to withstand the 
extra strain. 
The patient should keep constantly in 
mind the fact that he is not in training to 
become an athlete or a candidate for mem- 
bership in the Alpine Club, but is working 
only to make his heart a trifle stronger than 
is necessary for its daily needs, so that it 
may have a small reserve of force to draw 
upon to meet any sudden and unexpected 
draft.—Youth’s Companion. 


<> 





Domestic Hints. 
CHICKEN BROTH. 


Use the legs of a chicken for this dish. §Break 
the joints and cut up the meat inty smali strips. 
Pour over it four cups of water, add one table- 
spoonful! of rice and half a teaspoon of salt, then 
allow it to simmer very slowly for an hour and a 
half. Strain out the rice and meat and cool. Skim 
off the fat and reheat as much of the broth as is 
required. In hot weather the rice may sour the 
broth, so make without and keep the soupina 
tightly corked jar in the refrigerator.—Good 
Housekeeping. [ 

i GINGER CREAM. 
Soak a quarter of a box of gelatine in half a 
cup of milk for half an hour, then place the bowl 
over steam until the gelatine is perfectly dis- 
solved. Add to it four ounces of granulated 
sugar anda pint of whipped cream, two table- 
spoonfuls of preserved ginger chopped fine, two 
tablespoonfuls of the ginger syrup and a table- 
spoonful of almonds blanched and chopped. very 
fine. Stir until it begins to thicken, pour into a 
mould and set on the ice. Serve in a.glass dish 
and powder the top with chopped almonds. 

GRILLED BEEF. 
Soak slices of cold meat in the following sauce 
for one-half an hour: 1} tablespoonfuls each of 
salad oil and Worcestershire sauce, three tea- 
spoonfuls of made mustard, pepper and salt 
to taste, und a little sliced onion fried in butter. 
Broil the meat after it has soaked one-half an 
hour, and if liked the sauce can be thickened 
with a little flour and poured over the meat when 
ready to serve. 
CHOCOLATE CARAMELS. 

One pint of fresh milk, three ounces of choco- 
late, grated, two pounds of granulated sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Stir until 
melted, then add half a pint of cream, cook until 
the mixture is brittle in ice water, then turn into 
& pan well greased and mark in squares when 


and Persian mauve, brocaded with silver thistles, 
carnation and sweet pea blossoms, hawthorn 
sprays and half-blown roses and foliage, chrys- 
anthemums, etc., ia gold or silver-embossed work. 
Pale shadowy chine silks are veiled with sequined 
net and made up in Empire style, with slashed 
elbow sleeves and Russian girdlé of Norwegian 
silver thickly studded with mock'jewels. 

e®e Kid cloth in biscuit, tan, almond, gray, fawn 
and other neutral tones has’ been used exten-: 
sively for reception gowns and fur-trimmed 
costumes for visiting and theatre wear. It is 
preferred by many dress designers to satin-faced 
cloth, as it has the soft velvety surface of an un- 
dressed-kid glove. It lends itself to fine plaitings, 
welt tucking, folds and strappings, and adapts 
itself admirably to the figure. 

e*e The Louis XV. coat in velvet, lustrous silk 
or handsome satin-faced cloth is one of the most 
fashionable garments of the season, and the lat- 
est models in this style have the skirts in two 
different lengths, with the sleeves reversed in 
cuffs to any preferred depth. To a tall, well- 
formed figure this style of coat is extremely be- 
coming. A dark-blue velvet model has a vest of 
white satin brocade with matching revers and 
turn-down collar bordered with dark mink. An- 
other coat of moire velours has vest and revers 
of white cloth, stripped with gold and silver 
braid, with buttons to match and trimmings of 
chinchilla fur. A third model is of black watered 
silk with lining of Pompadour brocade. The vest 
is of Limerick lace, with the designs outlined 
with tiny threads of black chenille. A practical 
development of this graceful garment would be 
in French camel’s hair finished with stitched 
strappings, with collarand cuffs of black panne 
or plain black velvet. 

a*e The hardy Scotch cheviots are popular for 
shopping, traveling and walking costumes. The 
new weaves are soft in color, with blendings of 
almond, tan and green, ecru, golden brown and 
reseda, violet, gray and Roman red, etc. Other 
patterns show a fine mixture of delicate heather 
colors. 

a*e The popularity of self-colored cloth cos- 

tumes remains unchanged, which is not to be 
wondered at, since these handsome fabrics .lend 
themselves to almost any kind of garniture. In 
one trousseau there is an opera dress of mauve 
cloth, over which is to be worn a cloak of white 
velvet, lined with mauve brocade, with yoke and 
collar of white ermine. Fawn-colored kid cloth 
forms another costume. The skirt is lined with 
rose-colored taffeta and trimmed with narrow 
graduated rows of mink fur. The Louis XIII. 
coat is also. trimmed, and. opens over a double- 
breasted waistcoat of Persian brocade, fastened 
with jeweled buttons. ; 
« a@ There is a marked contrast in the footwéar 
of women for the coming season. The new 
“mannish’’ shoes are heavy and clumsy to an 
unnecessary degree. On the other hand, the 
house and evening slippers are made with pointed 
toes and dangerously high Louis XIV. heels. 
The very dull-finished Dongola kid, lustreless as 
crepe, is the other extreme of patent leather, of 
which many women seem never to tire; and the 
high heels on ties and slippers of this glossy 
leather have replaced the old ones. 

e*. Facings, revers, vests and cuffs of white or 
cream-colored cloth still appear on many of the 
stylish cloth costumes designed for special wear. 
This is an easy, not expensive, and certainly 
most effective addition to a gown, and one that is 
invariably becoming. ‘Some of the new tallor 
models show the white or cream-colored portions 


:bordered with narrow fur and rows of gold braid; 


thers are almost hidden by an intricate ara- 


the unknowablé. But our agnostic pro- 
gramme has broken down. Facts have been 
too much for it...-The isolation desired by 
it is impossible. In and out of the life that 
we can cover with our rationalized ex- 
periences, there are influences, forces, 
powers which are forever at work, 
and belong to a world beyond our 
scientific methods. We float in a mysterious 
ether to which no physical limitations ap- 
ply. Sounds, motions, transmit themselves 
through this medium, under conditions 
which transform our whole idea of what 
space or time may mean. Through and 
beyond the semi-physical mystery, a world 
of spiritual activity opens upon us. It has 
capacities of which we have never dreamed. 
It allows of apparent contact of spirit with 
spirit, in spite of material distance and 
physical obstruction. There are modes of 
communication which are utterly unintel- 
ligible to our ordinary scientific assump- 
tions, yet which actual experience tends 
more and more to verify.”’ 

Yes, as Canon Holland well says, “‘ Facts 
have been too much ”’ for those who would 
cling to the old and the less intelligent ideas 
of the future life. The ethereal world will 
even cease to be mysterious before advanc- 
ing scientific investigation and knowledge. 
Through the ether, as Canon Holland 
notes, sounds and motions transmit them- 
selves “‘under conditions which transform 
(our whole idea of what space or time may 
mean.’”’ In the realm of present life the 
same assertion may be made. Who can con- 
template wireless telegraphy without havy- 
ing opened to him a range of activities and 
conditions undreamed of heretofore? ‘We 
become sure,” continues Canon Holland, 
** that both above and below our normal con- 
sciousness, we are intouch with mysteries 
that travel far, and that we lie open to 
spiritual acts dune unto us from a far dis- 
tance, that we assimilate intimations and 
intuitions that reach us by inexplicable 


channels, 
“This world of spirit powers and activi- 


ties has been opened afresh ; and now even 
physical science is compelled to recognize 
the evidence for it, and a new psycho- 
logical language is coming into being to de- 
scribe its phenomena. We are only slowly 
recovering our hold upon this life of mystic 
intuition, of exalted spiritual communica- 
tions; we are only beginning to recognize 
the abnormal and exceptional spiritual con- 
dition with which St. Paul was familiar, 
when, whether in the body or out of it, he 
could not say,—God only knows,—he was 
transported to the third Heaven and heard 
unutterable things.” 


light is breaking and the full illumination 
is only a question of time. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 


Brilliants, 

















ple in this country who should cme 
under his rod of castigation are com- 
paratively few. There are some multi- 
millionaires in New York and in this coun- 
try elsewhere who make a vain display of 
their wealth, and their example is, perhaps, 
bad, but the majority of people in the 
United States are not living in luxury. 
Many are comfortable, no doubt, but surely 
this is not a voluptuous state of existence. 
Others are in poverty, for the poor, accor - 
ing to the Scripture, we shall always have 
with us, to minister to and to help, in order 
that we may not grow inordinately seltish, 
but we have not yet reached the state of 
Rome in its more pompous and pretentious 
days as described by Gibbon. 

It is about a hundred and .thirty years 
since Goldsmith uttered his warning note in 
regard to England in ‘*‘ The Deserted Vil- 
lage,”’ but still thecountry endures, and the 
people generally are far more prosperous 
than they were in his day. It has, to be 
sure, its scandals in high life, but there are 
scandals in lower circles, though they are 
not so much talked about, and the ‘standard 


‘of morals is higher than it was in the day 


of the lovable poet, who was far from being 
prudent himself. There is much less intem- 
peranve than there was inj his time and 
later, and we do not now hear of the forcible 
abduction of women by men in high society. 

So, inour own country, notwithstanding 
the increase in our population, drinking is 
less & vice than it was in the days of our 
grandfathers, who, with all their virtues, 
were not the saints that moralists would 
now have us believe. They were good, 
sturdy eaters and imbibers, and with more 
ornate manners were far less considerate 
of others than we are today. Theirs was an 
age of violent deeds and violent punish- 
ments. We have advanced, not retrograded, 
in nearly everything. 

There is naturally more wealth in the 
country than there was fifty or a hundred 
years since, and money, if it is looked after, 
grows of itself almost imperceptibly. For- 
tunes are larger than they used to be, but 
there is also an advance in the cost of living, 
and higher wages and shorter hours of 
labor prevail. . With all this increase in 
material prosperity, there is a corresponding 
increase in charitable and educational in- 
stitutions, sapported in great measure 
from the contributions of the rich. The 
muiti-millionaire is not entirely heartless. 
He iter nan aeet part of his gains for 
beneficent purposes. ealth is accumulat- 
ne in these United States, but we do not 
believe men are decaying. It will be many 
years before, in the order of things, this 
nation falls ts rise has been too recent to 


This remarkable sermon, is an initiation en 
of a new-era of religious teaching. The 





If the Emperor of Germany is real!) 
writing a play to be called “Under ‘le 
Helmet,” it isto be hoped that he ist 


' ue or vermicelli design in soutache braid, or 
by fine chenille work, and again the revers, etc., 
are framed with a bias band of the cloth match- 
ing the costume, that is éovered with rows of 
Silk stitching. 

a*e The tendency toward the use of every sort 
of clinging fabric is still very evident among the 
newest models for wedding gowns. Peau de 
soie, crepede chine, rick but very soft and pliable 
creped satin, and lastly laces of most fascinating 
effects and designs are all employed, and in mak- 
ing up the gown in princesse style is again 
notably favored, but much changed in appear- 
ance on the fronts by blouse vest and short 
jacket effects. Entire lace waists or lace guimps 
and sieeves are seen upon other models, and the 


almost cold. 
FRIED SOFT-SHELL CRABS. 

Clean the crabs and dip them into beaten egg, 
then in rolled bread dust; season with salt and 
pepper. Have the frying-pan hot and enough 
butter in it to keep the crabs from burning. Fry 
quickly; garnish with parsley. 

CROUTONS. 

Croutons make a nice addition to soups or 
broths fur an invalid. To make them, take some 
slices of ,bread, rather stale, cut it up into small 
diamond-shaped or square pieces, put them on a 
tin plate in the oven until quite dry and crispy, 
then spread them on a broiler over the fire and 
toast quite brown; should be served in the soup 
as soon as toasted and not allowed to stand. 


tical Jeweler and Optician. 
P Yet, perchance, that star-like prize 


Regarding the cleaning of diamond jew- 
elry, Mr. Lewis says: 

First, wash in benzine, then in .castile 
soap and water to which a little ammonia 
has been added. Rinse in clear water, dip 
in alcohol and dry on jewelers’ sawdust. 
This formula holds forall jewelry contain- 
ing precious stones other than pearls. The. 
theory of it is that the benzine removes the 
grease, the soap and water removes the 
benzine, the clear water removes the soap- 
suds and the alcohol removes the water. 

If the gold has lost its lustre through 
usage or is tarnished, some further treat- 
meat is necessary, however. Make a solu- 
tion out of one quart of water and one. 
ounce of cyanide of potassium, and dip the 
jewelry in it. Then rinse in clear water 
and proceed as before from this point. 

A word of caution regarding the use of 


Is not lost—but not yet won. borrowing. from Horace Walpole’s “ Cust!e 
Lift wloft thine earth-bound eyes; of Otranto,” in which a gigantic helmet |: 
Seek the goal still farther on. something under it bigger than the Kaise:’s 
Far beyond that sinking sun head. bg 
Swells a brighter, happier shore; pcre 
There a nobler race is run; _ It would*seem io be a fair conclusivu 
Hark! He bids thee try once more. that the women of New York are trying ' 
—Samuel Grey. | reach intheir “ no seat, no fare” camp: 
against the street cars. Certainly the ' i 


Go stand at night upon an ocean craft 
And watch the folds of its imperial train should have an opportunity w sit dow: 
ng. 


CHEEKS LIKE ROSES 


A miracle of fire unquenched by sea. 

There, in bewildering turbulence of change, 
Complexions Like Pear!s 

- Without the Use of 


Whirls the whole firmament, till as you gaze, 
All else unseen, it is as heaven itself 

Powders or Cosmetics 

HIS is an age of wonderfu! 


inventions and discover!¢: 
these 


rule persisted in day after day, month after 
month, the complexion will improve and the 
general health likewise. Water.drank with 
meals should -be sipped, as ‘well as taken 
sparingly. " 

Ice water ought never to be taken with 
one’s meals, and as littleas possible between 
meals. One never knows what is being 
taken into the stomach in water filled with 
‘chipped -ice. It-is safer to-fill botties. with 
water and allow them to stand beside ice to 
chill until required. 

Tests have been made which show that 
one gill of 1ce water, which means an aver- 
age tumblerful, poured hastily down the 
throat, reduces the temperature of the 
stomach from 100° to 70°, and it takes more 
than half an hour to recover the heat it has 
lost. Cold water, slowly sipped, will not be 
fcllowed by such a result, cooling the ‘sys- 
this solution must be added. Cyanide of po- SE a parsed - ede. 
tassium is a deadly poison. It is one of por bd ot take place.—Detroit Free Press. 
the most malignant substances known to |“ °" “"” ” ee 

BAC 


LEcSs ACH E 


Laundering Table Linen. 
In this age of pretty things for the home, 
Ache all over. Throat sore, Eyes 
and Nose running, slight cough 


there is nothing in 
with chills; this is La Grippe. 


“Painkil\er 


taken in hot water, sweetened, be- 
fore going to bed, will break it up 
if taken in time. 

There is only one Painkiller, “PERRY DAVIS’” 





>> 

















What dupes we are of the deceiving eye! 
How many a light men wonderingly acclaim 
Is but the phosphor of the path Life makes 
With its own motion, while above, forgot, 
Sweep on serene the old unenvious stars! 
—Robert Underwood Johnson. 
wonderfu! « 


Tho vine cod sok nee cute Rawene > ‘among aronder 
rown large; they drink the beads of dew . — id Ke: 
Like little violets, meek and blue, ap! Mime. A Rapper's Word 
And battle with the stony powers. eat Temedy purifice, beat! 


restor:s 

The insect, with its gausy wings, Meckglea, blackhes.’: 
Sings, and the moth and beetle grim; f sallownes mud 
And, for the bee, I dote on him, iseases, etc. leaving t) 
And know by heart the tune he sings. J oan and spe’ 


Then learn the truth, the base of all, 
That all are equal, so they fill . 
Their proper sphere, and do God’s wi}i; 
There is no otber, great or small. 
—R. H. Stoddard. 
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other light wools imported for handsome house 
and dinner dresses tor the coming season 
very beautiful. A French dgeigner sends over 
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ful,” —all for 7° 
grand offer wil! be | 
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or stamps. 
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MADAME A. RUPPERT, $2ECHI5133 


6B 14th strest, Now York City, | 
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oR RADWAY &CO., New York: 


iear Sirs—I have been sick for aeeaty 
wo years, and have been doctoring with 


me of the most expert doctors of the | 


nited States. I have been bathing in and 
inking hot water atthe Hot Springs, Ark., 
cod. After I saw your advertisement I 
ught I would try your pills, and 
-o used nearly two boxes; been taking 
» at bedtime and one after breakfast, and 
, have done me more good than anything 
I have used. My trouble has been 
i, the liver. My skin and eyes were all 
ow: I had sleepy, drowsy, feelings; 
‘like a drunken man; pain right above 
navel, like as if it was bile on top of the 
mach. My bowels were very costive. My 
th and tongue sore most of the time. 
etite fair, but food would not digest, 
settle heavy on my stomach, and some 
mouthfuls of food came up again. I 
d eat only light food that digests easily. 
ise send.** Book of Advice.’’ 


Respectfully, 
BEN ZAUGG, Hot Springs, Ark. 


adway’s 
Pills 


ice 25¢ a box. Sold by Druggists or 
t by Mail. ; 
nd to DR. RADWAY & co., 55 Elm 


et, New York, for ** Book of Advice.’’ 


Poetry. 

IT 18 LOVE. — 

1 is love that makes the world so bright, 
\nd takes away life’s care, 
it plants the blooming roses, too, 
on cheeks to make them fair ; 

(nd bids the lustre inthe eye 
ro shine with wondrous light, 
\nd drives the coldness from the heart 
ro warm it with delight. 











it clothes the criticising tongue 
With words of merey, sweet, 
and little faults will be unseen 
When loving hearts shall meet; 
The whole world brighter seems to grow 
When love appearing speaks, 
And love-warmed hearts find peace and rest, 
For which mankind e’er seeks. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N. J. 
THE VAGRANT. 
Oh, the outward road ’s the best road in all the 
world for me; 
The road that’s sweet with springtime, the 
road that’s brave with dawn, 
The road that climbs the wide down, the road 
that finds the sea, 
Aud I must rise and go while it is morn. 





Forthe wander-winds are calling, their voice is 


in my ear, 
[heir saga sweeps the hilltops, I hear their 


bugles blow, 
Their arms are stretched toward me, the dim 


horizon’s clear, 
And all the glad birds tell me [ must go. 
So farewell, ali you old folk, the outward road’s 


the best, 
For God’s own sun has kissed it, His rains have 


washed it white, 

And some day it shall show me the bright seas of 
the West, 

The gray wall and the windy harbor light. 


Ol. Lhave met with fortune, and I have fronted 
fear, 
And Lhave fought and conquered, and I have 
fought and failed, 
And I have trod the far roads, and wandered on 
the near, 
And many are the strange seas I have sailed. 


But the homeward road ’s the best road for tired 


limbs and spent, 
The road that seeks the valley, the road that 
leaves the sea, 
That finds some tender cottage, some place of 
great content. 
Ah, would there were a homeward road for me. 
—H. H. Bashford. 





A LITERARY REQUEST. 


As on this earth I can’t fore’er 
In reason hope to stay, 

Like Carnegie, I will in time 
My library give away. 


1 give my Burns un!o the cook, 
My Howells to the dog; 

My Longfellow to Vall-street shorts, 
My Bacon to the hog. 


I'll give the Dickens to the man 
Who swore my vote would win; 
My Lamb I leave to bulls and bears, 

My Coke goes to the bin. 


To miners I would send my Pitt; 
My Cable I’d unreel ; 

To politicians I would give 
With perfect trust my. Steele. 


My Whittier I do commend 
Unto newspaper jokes; 

My Holmes I think a proper one 
For all the married folks. 


My Ade to injured ones’T lend, 
Though not Nye~more’s the pity! 
My Browning (tail) I léhve with love 

Unto Atlantic City. 


All my Hall Caines I leave to dudes 
To match their wooden heads, 

And Chaucer to the law’ that on’ 
Expectoration treads. 


My Cooke I’d keep at any cost 
Till all ny meals were Dunn; 
Also my Harte, ’less fate Mark Twain, 
Where I mark two as one. . 


I leave my Bunyan to iny Foote, 
(My Haggard face it curls!) 

My Peck to all my little birds, 
My-Loyerté the girls: 


This disposition of my books 
My will holds like a rock; 
Lest thieves break in, I place on all 


A combination Locke. 
—Baltimore American. 


.... Forgiving and forgetting might 
Be practiced oft in debt, 
Were the lenders willing to forgive 


As borrowers to forget. 
—Smart set. 


ee 
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....This funny proposition = _* 
To me quite strange has been— 
When you have 2 little blow out 
You blow your money. in. 
—New York Herald. 


Ps 
> 


-.“ Cheer up! ” eried the statesman, whose side 
met defeat. . 
“The verdict will soon be reversed. 
They’ll blunder so much they’ll be easy to 
beat x 
Next time. Let us hope for the worst!” 





..--He is @ modern Croesus; 
Cost never daunts his soul; 
His sonis burning money, 


And his cook is burningcoal. 
—Washington Star. ~ 





.---The autump day has come again, 
The song we heard ofyore; gj 
It thrills with pain, that wild refrain, © 





“ Dad plame it };. Shut the door!” # -}) 


—N. Y. Heraldg* 


- it seemed everything failed to do me} 


| ‘There is a train at four o’clock,”’and fi 


sewn 





“ Would it not be better, darling, if you went to 
bed instead and tried-to sleep?” , 

“ That is just where tne trouble is,” she replied, 
stillin tears. “I amafraid. Our servant sleeps 
way up in the attic. She would not even hear 
were anything to happen to me.” 

“Why, you foolish child, what is there to be 
airaid of; what is going to happen?” 

“Are not the papers every day full of bur-. 
glaries and robberies?” she persisted. Think of 
the many st! that flock to a well-known 


under such circumstances! ”’ 


bride. ' 

“ No, dear, I do not want you to frighten your- 
self intoillness. 1 promise you herewith, of: 
own free will (the poor fellow could not help 
heaving a sigh as he said this), to 1 


my friends. It is impossible for me to withdraw 
from thelr society altogether, for they would 


pecked. Burglars rarely put in their appear- 
ance before the-hour-of eleven, the streets being’ 
fufh of life and traffic. i 
please do not feel lonesome. : 

Annie sighed ahd submitted resignedly to her. 
fate. She read a while; she then took up her 
embroidery, a . 
played a game of: solitaire, and finally she paced | 
there had been ‘a Aarge family circle, hence 
was very trying ‘to her to be left so t 
herself in her new’surrounaings. 

At ten o’clock even the:familiar noises in 
kitchen ceased, for theservant had gone up- 
stairs to her attic, and the peor woman felt the 
old feeling of distress and fright creep over her; 
the sitting-room was located to the rear of the 
house, and there was a hallway between it and 
the front rooms. She therefore could not hear 
the usual street noises. A death-like silence 
reigned inthe room. Tired, and yet excited, she 
threw herself on the lounge. She sadly reflected 
why beer houses and card parties had been called 
into existence. By and by her thoughts became 
more and more confused, and she fell into a sound 
slumber. J 

It was eleven-five when Gus arrived’ breath- 
lessly and post haste at his house door and tried 
to fit his key into the lock. 

Poor fellow! 


and the bit stuck fast in the keyhole, handle: 
barrel alone remaining in his hands. a Se 

He knocked; he called; he knocked again and: 
louder, for, unfortunately, there was no house 
bell—allin vain. “ Ihardly think my wife has 
retired as early as this,” he reflected, “ but, of 
course, she is in the sitting-room, and most likely 
shecannot hear me.” Once more he knocked— 
this time very loud—he called until his voice was 
hoarse. Noreply! 

To fill his cupof misery to the brim it com- 
menced to rain, and he was without an umbrella. 

“Perhaps Annie has gone to bed after all,’’ he 
thought, shivering and dripping wet. ‘‘ Shall I 
go to a hotel? No! What would the people 
think. The only place that I know of that may 
still be open is the railway depot, for there is a 
train arriving at midnight.” 

He wentdown the street in the pouring rain, 
and at last found himself in the waiting-room of 


the station. 
‘“*A glass of beer, sir?” askei an enterprising 


waiter. Gus . shook himself. He felt chilly. 
“Punch,” he said, ‘‘and make it hot!” He 
drank one ylass,and then another, and still 
another, to while away the time. He was the 
only person there. In due time the last train 
had arrived, and he could stay no longer. They 
were about to close up. 

In sheer desperation he looked at his watch. 

It was one o’clock when he emerged into the 
street, and it had ceased torain. The full moon 
seemed to grin and wink at him _ maliciously 
through the clouds as though she meant to say, 


‘| “ See, old man, it. serves you ‘right! ‘Why must 


you go out to play cards and leave your wife at 
home in loneliness.” 

In spite of. the repeated : potations he still felt 
chilly. ‘ There is no help for it but a good run,” 
he said to himself, starting on a lively trot 
through the city; first down one street, then up 
another; through the suburbs until he reached 


rest for fear of catching cold. : F 

The town clock struck the hour of four. “I 
wis still too early to get into the house,” he said; 
“the front door-.is never. unlocked ‘before six‘ 
o’clock! Will they be able to unlock the door 
anyway? A piece of my key sticks in. the. lock; 
‘the women are imprisoned and’ cannot get: out. 
But now I can stand this no longer. I must have 
something hot.to drink and sit down somewhere. 
: forthwith 
he once more wended his way to the railroad 
depot. ‘ Lee are Se 

A snug cerner and a cup of hot coffee somewhat 
restored him. But he was verytired and pretty 
soon he wasas sound asleep in his corner as his 
wife had been the ear before.on her lonfge. : 

‘And how did his wite faré? ‘Shé! awoke in the 
middle of the night with a start, almost fright- 
ened out of her wits:by“a hotrid; dream, in which, 
her husband had appeared before her, wounded, 
bleeding, and torn by huge bloodhounds. Pretty 
soon, however, she comprehended the situation. 
Her face bathed in tears. she paced restlessly up 
and down the room wringing’ her hands. “ Oh, 
the wretch! To stay out all night! Just to think 
of it! Sucha man has the effrontery to talk to 
me of love. Not content to act like a villain, he 
even hadto make fun of me last night by pre- 
tending he would henceforth be home at eleven 
OOD 6 ie gig inch gue 

Who would ever have thought him so base? 
They close the beer house after midnight, hence 
he cannot pretend to be playing cards there all. 
night. Héaved knows where he Is spending the, 
night, in whose ¢ompany he ts ‘enjoyibg himself, 
while I—! But he'll find that I am not. is” 
dupe. I shall leave him at once. There is a 
train at seven o’clock in the morning which I 
am going to take and go bome to my parents ” — 


hands, more tears, more self-pity. and ‘acchsa- 
tions, until in her eyes her 4rusband appeared a 

veritable Bluebeard. : 
At five o'clock she called the serving maid, 
whiom she sent to the garret fora valise, and 
commenced to pack. The maid said nothing, but 
she was surprised that her master had not risen, 
did not help his wife. However, she. made 

at cottes and then went after a cab. f 

‘The front door was wide open. and a locksmith 
busy with the big lock, when Annie appeared in 
the hall. The landlady ran to meet her, explain- 
ingin a hurry of excitement, “ Did you hear about 
it, madam? A thief ‘wes here last night and 
made an attempt to enter the house. Some one 
must have frightened him off. He left a broken 
key stuck fast in the lock, aud [ was unable to 
unlock'the door. I had to call: from the window 
til groused a neighbor, who ran for a Jock- 
th. Now I am going to have a patent lock put 
ne il their little game. But-you look very 
. Lam sorry to have fright- 


ake ride so early in the morning?” 


_ ‘Amnle’ nodded and passed on. She was glad 


oman had not seen her valise, which 
had already put into the cab. 

a narrow escape I had last night. How 
‘worse! ’’ She 
fas now thoroughly angry. “So much more 
nfér leaving the fellow, no matter the con- 
uehebs! for the present I shal) remain with 





(rangers 
health resort ‘like, this. Nothing is impossible: 
The husband locked thoughtfully at his sweet 


promptly at eleven o’clock whenever I goto meet. 
Goodby darling, and. 


‘present for her mother; she | 
restlessly up and>-down the room. At, home | .. ) 
ni 


Had evil spirits conspired: to get’ 
him into trouble? Click—the key broke in. two, |*'"¢ 


the open country and back again without stop or | 


and sv forth and soon. More wringing of her | 


: “Db, darling, what me—I mean rather 
brought you—here?”’ he asked, astonis: 


the unexpected of hi 


“Never mind, dear. Don’t bother apout that 
now,” she whispered. “Come, let us ride home, 
when [ will explain all.” 

Gus acquiesced in silence. All he could do 
was to drag himself to a cab. 


And then explanations were in order. Annie 


had no reason to doubt her husband’s narrative 
of bisadventures during the night. But he could 
not quite make out from her ] s what 

station. He was, 





the nearest cellar 
leaving him to stand, 


edge. She evidently 


* 
. 


lust one ery of rit aac e 
a and she was deol ot 
- t t ; d ‘bak albnis ai o ane 
small black shadow in the : 


rayhowiondl herpes the others. 
presently there came stealin barnwards, 
very slow and limpy, another black shadow, 


| rather larger than the first, where amid the 


grasses the small cobwebs listened in 

light; and the mother-eat, Sith afew an ‘black 

ee a aes ries her claws, lay down in the 
er kittens.—Fullerton L. Waldo 

Christian Register. ibe cent 


Historical, 

——One of the latest curiosities at the British 
Museum Is a Chinese banknote of the tone 
eentury, which was discovered in the ruins of a 
sovtne a “ape at Peking. Paper money was 

ced into Europe: . seventeenth 
century. ee 

——The original record book of the Conference 


of Baptist Mipistersin Massachusetts has been 
in the vaults of the Missionary Union, 











.| Eremont Temple, Boston. It was formed in 
} May, 1829. The book is of much interest and 

; value, and worthy of careful preservation. 

sas _ —To shear the head of a Frankish king was 

].to depose’ him. 


The Venetian ladies who really 


~the mercantile wore abundant 


| tresses. The wives of Henry VIII., poor sub- 
jects! were hooded like nuns. Their hair was as 


* invisible as their influence. The emi 


ridicule and make fun of me, and call me hen- | 


case 


Papa 
_ You're 
rr A little, 


- Some toys are cheap, but hte ¢ 
Alittledear!™ 5 @ 


I clapped my hands, and hugge 

And then, when he’d the string untied, 
I took the paper. off and found 

A dainty cardboard box inside; 
And when I pulled the lid off that, 

I saw a lovely face appear— 
And, oh, my newest doll is such 

A little dear! ” 

—Felix Leigh, in Little Folks. 





There once was a cat with but one idea, which 

“was to get her kittens from their barrel in the 
a¥nto a cushion in the parlor. — 

i Was just a plain tramp tiger cat ; but of her 

teé‘chfldren she was sure one was pure Maltese, 

he’ sevotid tortoise shell, and the third unmixed 

ng As with most mothers, it was a strugg e 


| to Keep‘ her children propefly licked-and fed, the 


fubsy darlings ; but, then, they Were. pretty well 
able to make both ends meet for themselves, and 
spent most of the day trying to do so. The: real. 
struggle came when, having got their eyes wide 
open, the fubsy darlings began to look about 
them, and through a crack in their barrel: saw 
apple blossoms out yonder in the sunshine when 
the children romped in through the wide barn 
doors. ' : 

Then there were whisperings and whinings. 

** Mother, can’t you get me miaowt of this? sd 
the first would cry. , 

‘*Mother, show miaow you hop upand leap out 
that way,”’ the second would chime in. 

* And miaow, and miaow,” tie third would 
hasten to add. 

“Now. children, lie purrrrfectly still.” their 
mother would say. ‘“ Purrrrhaps,”—and her long 
pink tongne passed over them, and her poor faded 
velvet paws tried to hold them allin at once,— 
*purrrrhaps I’ll brrring you a little birrrrrd.” 
She purred, just asa human mother tries to be 
calm when her baby’s getting angry and excited. 

But it wasn’t any use. Day by day, Tom, 
Dick and Harry—the Maltese, the tortoise shell 
and the unmixed Angora,. respectively—grew 
more discontented with the landscape at the 


bottom of the barrel; and one or two trips taken 


abroad in the hands of the children from the 
house were very pernicious. Tom, Dick and 
Hary al perked up to take notice, saw from Aga- 
tha’s arm that this great round world is very 
white and large and full of things; and they ad- 
mired and liked it very well, on the whole, till 
they saw a black, snuffling monster called a dog, 
and then they fluffed all up and sounded like the 
kettle bviling over on the stove, and wished 
themselves, for once, where the little red ants 
ran about the bottom of the barrel. 

But now for the sad, sad part of thissad story. 

Once there weré new people in the house, and 
great Mr. Horse stamped by the barrel two times 
a day to take them riding very kindly in his car- 
riage; and they were very beautiful people, much 
too beautiful and too afraid of spiders to bend 
over a black barrel in the barn. And so for 
twenty mmates of, one day in all her life, on 
aécount of her having such beautiful children, 
Mrs. Cat was allowed to rub her dingy fur 
against the gilded legs of the tea-table in the 
parlor, her tail erect, drilling with her feet to 
the drumming of her purr, while the beautiful 
people paid Tom and Dick and Harry injudicious 
and unseasonable compliments. ‘ 

“ The dear little things! Do let me- hold them, 
Maude, a minute.” 
, § Look at the tufts on this one’s ears. Which 
one is Harry? Such lovely kitteris; and such a 
homely mother! ’’? And because they looked at 
her, and because these were her children, Mother 
Cat’s tail went up so-straight that it fairly pointed 
to her ears, and: she purred harder than ever; and 
her yellow eyes grew bland and sweet as lemon 
drops behind a thick glass window. 

Oh, it was wonderful! And, when, that night, 
housed again in thé. black barrel, the little kit’ 
tens cried themselves asleep, the mother could 
almost have wept with them when she thought 
of the faint odor of molasses in which she was 
bringing up her children. E 

Thenceforth it became Mrs. Cat’s ruling pas- 
sionto get Tom, Dick and Harry into the. best 
goviety, as personified by the things in the parlor, 
imi the satin (which they commonly were not) 


| chairs. 


There was one chair in ‘particular that gener- 
ally was buttoned up to the neck, as if it were 
going to haveits hair cut, in red and white striped 
calico. Mrs. Cat did not know that it stood that 
way pretty nearly—or ugly .nearly—all. the time. 
Enough for her that. beneath the calico covering 


| was the softest, onliest blue plush cushion in all 


this world of barrels and boxes, with naiis on 
their edges and thin and fiea-filled straw. She 
had lain on that cushiona littie blissful minute 
when the beautiful woman had invited her and 
her children to afternoon tea. They had not in- 
vited. her, though, to sit on the blue plush cushion; 
and they had promptly shooed her off. 

She began to talk about the one chatr-and its 


mother was' not there. Tom thought he knew 
where she had gune, Just so, your mother went 
to make sure of your new house, before you all 


'| Jadies of the French court showed well their hair, 
_| 88 they showed their independence. Francis > fi 
who gave supremacy to them, had a close clipped 


——The robe worn by Pius VII. at the crowni 
of the first Napoleon is among the relics proce 
to visitors at the church of Notre Dame, Parts. 

——The earliest books for children were school- 
books pure and simple. The titles of some of 


| them suggest entertainment and refreshment, 


but the arid pages belie the promise. For in- 
stance, an old Latin grammar, published in 1570, 
had for sub-title, “A delysious Syrupe newly 
Claryfied for Yonge Scholars yt thurste for the 
Swete Lycore of Latin Speche ”; but the * Lycore” 


‘| 48 @ very ‘turgid, confused low of pedantry. A 


different style is suggested by the name of 
another schoolbook written by one Elisha Coles 
in 1675—“Nolens Volens, or you shalt ‘earn Latin, | 
‘whether you wi)l or no”—a title which suggests 
a vigorous application of the birch. 

——The first turkey eaten in France is said to 
have. been served at the wedding banquet of 
Charles IX., says the American’ Kitchen Maga 
zine, The Mexican birds were taken to Europe 
and then brought again to America as domestic 
birds. The journals of many of the explorers like 
Capt. John Smith record the excellent. qualities 
of the wild turkey. They were plentiful from 
Canada south evento the seacoast. One tray- 
eler writes of the “ great store of the wild kind of 
turkeys, which remain about the house as tame 
as ours in England.” 


Curious Facts. 


-——A sublime spectacle was witnessed a few 
weeks ago in a Tyrolean valley near Tanneheim. 
| A violent storm arose suddenly and many globes 

of lightning rolled é6ver. the surface of the lake. 
Then a column of water thirty feet high rose 
from the middle of the lake, and from its top 
smail flashes darted. The spectacle lasted three- 
minutes. 

——Ata Japanese banquet it is considered a 
compliment to exchange cups with a friend. 

~ —Artificial freezing is a device much resorted 

to for sinking pit shafts through aqueous strata, 
holding the earth in a compress of ice to ward off 
a sudden inrush of water. The system was first 
applied in 1852 by a mining engineer named 
Micaux, and after a long struggle against diffi- 
culties and imperfections is only fjust beginning 
to approach security and certitude. 
. ——A Sanitarium has been established over the 
limestone caves at Luray, Va., and air from the 
eaves is forced through the rooms. This air is 
free arom impurities, and it givesthe guests vir- 
tually the air of the mountain altitudes without 
going there. 

——Chinese doctors are very particular about 
the distinction between physicians and surgeons. 
A Chinese gentleman was struck by an arrow 
which remained fast in his body. A surgeon was 
sent for, ard broke off the protruding bit of the 
arrow, leaving the point embedded. He refused 
to extract it, because the case was clearly one for 
a physician, the arrow being inside the body. 

——Vina Shaw, a negress who is eighty-six 
years old, was recently married to Arthur Dean, 
forty-three years old, by Probate Judge Snyder, 
in Kansas City, Kan. The bride was a slave for 
thirty years before the war. Dean is a cripple, 
and in answer to a question as to why she took a 
lame man, the old woman replied: ‘“ Judge, I 
took a lame man, because he ain’t so apt to get 
away,’’ Both have lived in Bonner Spring, Kan. 

——There is one great branch of the Govern- 
ment service where woman has yet to enter. 
That is the railway mail service. There are 
about twenty-five thousand employees in this 
branch of the postal department. 

——The number of stars recorded on a photo- 
giaphic plate depends not only on the region of 
the heavens to which the telescope is directed, 
but on the length of exposure. At the Bonn 
Observatory a map of the northern heavens was 
made, showing every star visible in a small tele- 
scope of about three inches aperture. If we call 











Greenwich photographs with an eleven-inch tele- 
scope show that in twenty seconds three and a 
half times as many stars are recorded; in six 
minutes fifteen anda half timesas many and in 
foity minutes seventy-three times as many. By 
increasing the exposure more stars are visible, 
but the inerease is not indefinitely great. So far 
as these observations go they show either that 
the number of stars is not; infinite, or that the 
light of. stars is not absorbed in space. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NcMBER THIRTEEN.—" Searcher’’: The thir- 
teen superstition, briefly s ated, is that if thir- 
teen persons, either by accident or design, dine 
together at the same table one «will die within a 
year. Its origin has been traced back to the old 
Norse mythology, in which occurs the story of 
the gods sitting down to a feast with Loke in the 
Valhalla. Baldur was the’ thirteenth at the 
table, and had to die. It is hardly likely, 
though, that’so obscure a tradition connected 
with an ancient faith limited to a compara- 
tively small locale would be able to spread 
its pernicious influence so broadcast over 
the earth. The popularly accepted origin 
may be taken as theright one. The Last Sup- 
pér, which so immediately preceded the cruct- 
fixion of the Saviour, must -always have excited 
a sentiment of awe in the breasts of the faithful, 
which in aa unenlightened age easily degener- 
ated into @ feeling of superstitious . terror. 
Leonardo, da Vinei, in his famous painting on 
the wall in the refectory of the Dominican con- 
vent of Santa-Maria-della-Gracie in Milan, un- 
wittingly, perhaps, gave the first impulsé to the 
superstition in the minds of the ignorant masses 
wh» beheld the twelve Apostles and the Master 
attable. .To see before their eyes the fatal feast 
itself must have affected them far more pro- 
‘foundly than could thé most eloquent sermon on 











| the subject. In this picture, too, we see Judas 


in the act of spilling the salt, thus it is fair to 
presume that both superstitions have practically 
the same origin. = 


vel this. 
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. The average weight of 
male is 1400 grams; vf an 
grams. The reduction of 
. —" _ Abeer mees with 
1D B0Ot > ; women, about 
bes seventieth. We me — for comparison 
n oa. vod viest brain on ree- 


-—* L. V. M.”: Man was 
raha t Egyptians as consisting 
ties. First was the body. 
he pes was the ‘double ’—an ethereal! duplicate 
ofthe body. Third was the soul, which had the 
form of a bird. Fourth was a spark of the divine 
fire, called “hoo.” None ‘of these elements 
was imperishable. Left to themselves they 
would hasten to dissolution,and the man would 
thus be annihilated. But means were found for. 
preventing this. The decomposition of the body 
Could be suspended by einbalming, while the 
prayers and offerings of surviving relatives could 
Save the double, the soul and the khoo. After 
death the double stayed always with the mummy 
in the tomb, never leaving it, but the soul and 
the khoo went forth to join the gods. No living 
person entered the chamber wherein the inummy 
lay, but the tomb had also a reception-room for 
the double, to which people came with offerings. 
OILSTONES AND WHETSTONES,—“ Arthur”: 
In the United States, rocks suitable for making 
whetstones are found in Arkansas, Indiana, Ohio, 
New York, Vermont and New Hampshire. The 
Arkansas whetstone quarries are in Garland and 
Saline counties,—the principal ones being on 
Quarry or Whetstone Mountain, near Hot 
| Springs, Garland County. The sandstones of 
Orange County, Ind., furnish a whetstone 
known as the Hindostan or Orange stone. , In 
Ohio, at Berea, Euclid and Chagrin Falls, in Cuy- 
» County, and at Grafton and in Lorain 
vunty, whetstones and oilstones are produced. 
In Cortlandt County, near Labrador \lake, in 
New York, the Labrador stone is quarried 
fcr “whetstonés. In Haverhill Township, Utah, 
1s the only- known deposit of lump pumice 
stone in the United States. A large deposit of 
pumice is reported as occurring in ‘Sonoma 
County, Cal. On account of the distance 
of these deposits from the railroad and from the 
large markets, they have not been able to com- 
pete with the pumice imported from! Lipari, 
Sicily, which is snipped as ballast and sells in 
New’ York, after being ground and bolted, at 
from two to 2} cents per poutid. d 
. NATIONAL FLowErs. —“ Flora”: ‘The, so- 
called national flower badges are as follows: 
Athens, violet; Canada, sugar maple; Egypt, 
lotus; England, rose; France, fleur-de-lis (lily); 
Florence, gigtio (lily); (sermany, cornflower; 
Ireland, shamrock leaf; Italy, lily; ‘Prussia, lin- 
den; Saxony, mignonette; Scotland, thistle 
Spain, pomegranate; Wales, leek leaf. 


Popular Science. 


——In the dry soil of Egypt Prof. G. Elliot 
Smith finds the brains of most non-mumitied 
bodies of the epmeteries have been naturally 
preserved eyen from predynastic times. The 
convolutions may be’ mapped, and an account is 
soon to be given of the brain structure of Egyp- 
tians of different periods. 

——aA fle specially designed for working on gun 











| metal is being used in French machine shops. It 


hasshallow diagonal channels, at intervals of half 
an inch, the teeth being on the raised portions be- 
tween the channels. It is claimed that these 
files, clogging much less rapidly than others, in- 
crease the work done by about fifty per cent. 
_ +— Astonishing effects as a tonic and blood- 
former are claimed by Dr. Naugier of Paris for 
balloon ascensions. He states that an air trip of 
two hours gives a marked increase in the red 
corpuscles of the blood, this increase continuing 
to be noticeable for at least ten days afterward, 
and that five ascensions within six or seven 
weeks impart more benefitto an anzmic person 
than three months In the mountains. Lhe good 
results begin almost immediately, prolonged stay 
in the upper air being of no advantage and 
possibly harmful. He urges that the city should 
give poor people the benefits of a change of 
climate .by providitg a large balloon capable of 
taking fifty patients daily on an aerial outing. 
—tThe aurora borealis is imitated on a small 
scale by Prof. W. Ramsay, whose experiment 


Sin. Christian life is not a 
’ feeling; itis a prin- 
ciple; when your hearts will not fly, let icin go, 
and if they “ will neither fly nor go,” be sorry for 
pos Cage patient with them, and take them to 
S$ yOu would carry your little lame child 
toa tender-hearted, skillful surgeon. Does the 
Surgeon, in such a case, upbraid the child for | 
Siti" Oop Prentiss. 
---- We Dave a more or less true ideal of what 
ric human life ought to be—of what oppor- 
unities we ought to have for the development of 
bi faculties—of what home and school and col- 
ege, youth and married life and old age, work 
pape: rest, ought to mean for ourselves and our 
; lies. We are to be as truly zealous and active 
- other berg or other individuals as we are 
or our own class or otr own family or oursely 
Leen mace amily or ourselves. 
---- What fate imposes, that must needs abi 
mposes, $ 8 abide; 
it boots not to vesist both wind and tide.—Shaks- 
pere. 
----Self-denial and self-government are nec 
sary to the friendship both «f God and ta 
George Walker. R 


Home Dressmaking. 


@ints by Way Masten. 


4295 Lady Doll's Set, 
14, 18 and 22 in. Long. 


4294 Theatre Waist, 
32 :o 40 bust. 


Woman’s Theatre Waist. 42094. 

The foundation lining fits snugly and closes at the 
centre front. On it are arranged the front and back 
of the waist, which are tucked to yoke depth, and the 
bolero, both of which close at the centre front, the 
waist invisibly beneath the central tuck and in the 
folds. The sleeves are arranged over fitted linings, 
that are faced to form the cuffs. and which hold the 
fullness in place. The neck is finished with the 
stock, which closes at the back. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide 
or 4) yards 44 inches wide, with 2§ yards of all-over. 
lace for bolero, collar and cuffs. 

The pattern, 4294, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Lady Dollis’ Set. 4295. 
Consisting of Box-Plaited Skirt, Shirt Waist and 
Monte Carlo Coat. 

The garments are all shaped with care and can be 
taken on and off the doll readily if finished as directed. 
The coat is in Monte Carlo style, cut with fronts and 
back, and is made with bell sleeves and the combined 
cape and strap collars that mark the style. The 
skirt is box plaited and laid in inverted plaits at the 
back. Each plait is pressed flat and stitched with 
corticelli silk to flounce depth. The shirt waist also 
is box plaited, and includes regulation sleeves and a 
plain stock. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is for skirt $ yard 44 inches wide; for waist yard 
21 inches wide ; for coat 3 yards 21 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4295, is cut in sizes for dolls 14 inches 
long, 18 inches long and 22 inches long, from the top 
of the head to the soles of the feet. 





4297 Workman's Shirt 
tourso Coat Wi " z 
ee With With Shield 
me L4to 44 breast 
we. 
Woman’s Blouse Coat with Stole Cape 
and Tunic that May be Made in 
Shorter Length. 4296. 


The blouse coat includes fronts, back and under- 





has been exhibited to the London Royal Society. 
A powerful electro-magnet, placed vertically, has | 
pole pieces extending horizontally from both the 
upper and the lower ends, and between. these | 
pole pieces is an exhausted glass globe contain- | 
ing in its upper part a metallic ring. A powerful | 
alternating current passed through this ring pro- 
duces an annular glow discharge. On passing a 
eurrent through the coils of the magnet. the | 
glow discharge is deflected downward, produc: | 
ing streamers closely resembling those of the 
sky, and highly rarefied air in the globe gave the 
hnes‘of krypton that appear in the spectrum of 
the aurora. 

——To see all our birds in their winter homes 
we should have to travel from the Middle States 
down to the Argentine Republic. We could see | 
a great many, though, by making. a midwinter 
trip to the Gulf States. In Florida, for instance, 
we should find enormous flocks of robins whirling | 
through the trees and alighting here and there to | 
feed upon the berries of the china-tree znd holly. | 
Many birds we should find only along the coas, | 
and many others we should have to search for in | 
the silent cypress swamps of Louisiana and Mis 
sissippi. 








Gems of Thougbt. 


.-.. We can best prove our thankfulness to the 
Almighty by the way in which on this earth and 
at this time each of us does his duty to his 
fellowmen.— Theodore Roosevelt. 

...-Talent is the capacity of doing anything 
which. depends upon application and industry, 
and it isa voluntary power, while genius is in- 
voluntary.—Hazlitt. 

----TO me it seems that the soul, in all its 
higher actions, in original thought, in thé cre- 
ations of ‘genius, in the soarings of imagination, 
in its love of beauty and grandeur, in its aspira- 
tions after a pure and unknown joy, and. espe- 
cially in disinterestedness, in the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and in enlightened devotion, has a cbar- 
acter of infinity. -C. G. Ames. 

...-Learn to commend the daily acts to God, so 








steps to heaven, and lift thy heart thither.—Ed- 
ward B. Pusey. : 

:..-Do not give way to depression—but resign 
yourself to our dear Lord with the object of bear- 
ing.bravely the discomforts and petty contradic- 
tions of this life.—Charles de Condren. 

...-If you desire to remove avarice you must 
first remove its mother, luxury.—Cicero. | 

.... How it would revolutionize life if we could 
agree to have one day a year for murmuring and 
complaining, for letting out the flood of pent-up 
annoyances and grudges and: slights, and be 
thankful the rest of the time! How much better 
than to try to be thankful one day by law and 
grumble by impulse for 364, Let today sound a 
thankful note to ring through the year.—Maltbie 
D. Babcock. 

....It ig a strange but inflexible spiritual law, 
that those who aim at anything short of the best 
according to their conception, as God has' given 


is merely a matter of time.—Charles H. Brent. 

:..-It fs said ‘that no man is a hero to his valet. 
Thatis only because a hero can be recognized 
only by ahero. The valet will probably know 
how to appreciate hig like—his fellow-valet.— 
Goethe. ve 

....Every event whith is going to happen to 
you next week, every coming event, is prepared 
for by yout inmost thought and interest for 
months ‘aiid years past. God’s judgments are 
instantaneous, present, growing.—W. H. Chan-' 
ning. : ‘ 
. «.--God’s spirit is. throned in the heart. He 
walks with us a: a friend, He breathes into our 

rit the inspiration of power and love and a 
‘ent tan In the sesrer places of our tital aiid 
‘our doubt, in the hour When our nature trembles 





v...Make allowance.for infirmities ot the tiesh 


on which are purely physical. To be fatigued, body pp 
“_ 
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and soul, is not sin; to be “in heaviness ” is not 


them light, will sooner or later come to grief. It} 


arm gores and closes neentre front. The upper por- 
tion of the stole forms a yoke that fits smoothly over 
the shoulders and is extended at the fronts, and to its 
edge is attached the circular portion that forms the 
cape. The tunic is seamed to the lower edge, the 
seam being hidden by the belt. The sleeves are loose 
and ample and are finished with oddly shaped, stylish 


| cuffs. 


The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 64 yards 21 inches wide, 23 vards 44inches wide 


| or 24 yards 52 inches wide, with 1} yards 21 inches wide 


or Jyards 52 inches wide for stole collar, stock and 
cuffs. 

The pattern. 42%, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Workman’s Shirt with Shield. 4297. 
Known as the * Fireman’s Skirt.” 

The shirt is made with full length plain fronts and 
back, a pointed yoke being applied over the latter 
which gives additional strength over the shoulders. 
The shield portion is buttoned into place but can be 
omitted and the fronts ‘eft plain whenever preferred. 
Beneath the shield is the opening thatis closed by 
means of buttons and buttonholes. The sleeves are 
two seamed, faced to form cuffs, andthe neck is fin- 
ished with aturn-over collar. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5 yards 27 inches wide or 3} yards 44 inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4297, is cut in sizes for a 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44-inch breast measure. 


4299 Breakfast Jacket 
’ 


298 ‘s Apron. 
eee et ay 32 to 42 bist, 


32,36 and 40 bust. 


Maid’s Apron. 4298. 

The skirt portion is straight, gathered at the upper 
edge and joined to a belt. As shownthe lower edge ts 
finished with a wide hem having six tiny tucks above 
but may be made plain if so desired. The bib is 
rounded at the top and the rounded tapering revers 
are with it joingd to straps which pass over the 
shoulders, cross at the back.and are attached to the 
belt. The bib and revers are joined to the front of 
the belt and sash ends are attaehed to the ends to tie 
in the centre back; 

The quantity or,material required for the medium 
size is 3g yards $6 inches wide, with 2 yards of em- 
broidery and 2 yards of insertion. 

The pattern, 4298, is cut in three sizes, small or 32- 
inch, medium or 36-inch and large or 40-inch bust 
measure. : 





Woman's Breakfast Jacket. 4200. ‘ 
The jaeket is made with loosely fitting frents ana 
backs that curve closely to the ftguré; the fronts being 
laid in wide box plaits which coriteal the closing 
made through hems at the éentre front, Over the, 
shoulders is a 9mall cape, trimmed to give a triple 
effect, witha strap collar; in Monte Carlo style, finish- 


ing the neck. The fall sleeves are gathered into -.- 


straigh’ cuffs. ; ; 

The quantity, of material required for the medium 
size is 33 yards 27 inches Wide, 3} yards 42 inches wide 
or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with 4 yard 27 inches wide 


_| for collar and cuffs. ‘ 


The pattern, 4299; is cutin sizes for a-32, 4.36, 38, 
4and 42-ineh bust measure. 
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The American Ship in 1902. 


THE PRESENT PLIGHT OF OUR DEEP-SKA 


Oe, 


In the November Scribner’s Winthrop L. 
Marvin discusses the present position and 


outlook of A deep-sea shipping. 
We abstract as f ; 

We of America, taking account of our 
meagre deep-sea tonnage, cannot but 


wonder at the sharp trans-Atlantic alarm at 
Mr. Morgan’s sudden purchase of half a 
dozen of the best: British lines and his alli- 
ance with the two large German companies. 
Our foreign merchant fleet was never before 


so shrunken; it neygr carried so small 
proportion of our oW@ commerce. 
DOMESTIC V; EAN CRAFT. 


Our marineisin two wide-apart classes. 

immense fleet of 
ting trade (including 
Porto Rico and Hawaii), and on the lakes 


By far the larger is 
4,582,645 tons in th 


and rivers. For‘over acentury this traffi 


has been reserved to American ships and 
seamefi, and hes now attained almost double 


the tonnage of 1861 (2,704,544). 
Our foreign magi 
competition, stax 


thirty-one vears ago (2,496,894). Up to 1850- 
55, the deeprsea. carriers were the more 
prosperous andimportant half. Our ocean 


fleet fell off between 1890 and 1900 over on 
hundred thousand tans. 
we built 206,77L, tons of deep-sea shippin 


and gave 134,859 tons of foreign-built ship- 
Yet our deep-sea 
fleet meanwhile.decreased from 946,695 to 
826,694 tons; for.every ton added, almost 


ing American registry. 


two tons have been said, wrecked or wor 
out. 
A°FEW ADDITIONS. 


Several large liners launched in the pres- 


ent year are just entering service. Two, th 


Kroonland and Finland of the International 
from the Cramp 
yard, are the greatest ships we have yet 
produced. Their speed is seventeen knots. 
their tonnage 12,760, or one thousand more 


Navigation Company, 


than the St. Louis and St. Paul. Nextco 


the Pacifi¢ Mail Jiners, Korea and Siberia, of 
11,276 tons and nineteen knots: then the ocean 
freighters Shawmut and Tremont of the 
Boston Steamship Company, huge economi- 
cal carriers entering. a new service to the 
The first four ships belong to cor- 
porations subsidized for mail carrying. Six 
other ships building are for the Atlantic 
Transport line, ordered several years ago in 


Orient. 


expectation of a subsidy bill. 
Beyond these few, no large deep-sea vesse 


is building. American yards of a thor- 
oughly new, progressive type exist far in 


excess of present demand. 
BUT A HANDFUL OF LINES. 


* On the sea is the same state of arrested 
Established American lines 
There is the Inter- 
national Navigation Company’s mail ser- 
vice, with four steamers from New York to 
Southampton, the only fleet beneath the 
Then there isthe Pacific 
Mail service to Central America and Asia. 
There is the Oceanic line from San Francisco 
to Australia, There are also the Ward line 
from New York to Cuba and Mexico, the 
** Red D ”’ line to Venezuela, and the United 


development. 
are easy to number. 


Stars and Stripes. 


Fruit Company’s service to Jamaica. 


Beside these, our registered tonnage con- 


sists of a few freight steamers and sailing 
vessels. The latter number 354,729 tons and 
are constantly decreasing. The last wooden 
full-rigged ship built was the Roanoke, 3500 
tons, at Bath in 1892. 

AMERICAN SHIPS MORE COSTLY. 


American ships, as proved by experience 
of the Boston Steamship Company, cost 
more for construction than, foreign sbips, 
and considerably. more for maintenance. 
British shipyard wages are only one-half 
those in the United States; and as British 
yards launch twice as much in a year as we 
do in a decade, this enormous scale of con- 
struction permits economies sufficient to 
offset cheaper materials elsewhere. More 
over, shipbuilding in Britain is highly spe- 
cialized, while with us it is diffused and 
hence more expensive; the English also 
have far the greater experience. As regards 
crew wages, those on American and British 
ships of the same type were found to be 
$14,580 and $11,532 a year respectively. 

NO HELP FROM MORGAN MERGER. 

Mr. Morgan’s shipping merger involves 
no direct advantage to our struggling deep- 
sea fleet any more than an investment of his 
in Yorkshire woolen mills would promote 
our woolen manufacturing. Its chief ser- 
vice is in demonstrating that American capi- 
tal is now ready to seek the sea. The Mor- 
gan millions would go just as quickly into 
an American fleet if equal inducements were 
offered. 

The huge size of our domestic fleet-—many 
times that of Great Britain or any other 
maritime nation—is sufficient proof of the 
abilities of American ship owners, builders 
and seamen if only they have fair economic 
opportunity. Indeed, the history of the 
whole American merchant marine, from its 
beginnings under the old navigation laws of 
1798, suggests that there is nut one form of 
human endeavor for which our race has 
more conspicuous native aptitude. 

Foot and Mouth Disease. 


Since our last issue the outbreak of foot 
and mouth disease among the cattle of New 
England has grown more serious, and Dr. 
Austin Peters, chief of the Massachusetts 
Cattle Bureau, communicated at once with 
the Washington authorities of the Agricult- 
ural Department, resulting in the sending of 
Dr. D. E. Salmon, chief of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, to Boston, with 
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DAN PATCH, 1.59 1-2, CHAMPION PACER OF 1902. 
Loaned by the American Horse Breeder. 
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AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc- 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to :ollow while eruptions and 
germs are rmitted to remain on the skin. 

Tosserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and die rests, will be a preventive of sore- 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 
C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 

115 Fulton St.. New York. 











a corps of veterinaries. 

This disease will now be handled by 
United States authorities, in co-operation 
with the Massachusetts Cattle Bureau. 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture Moore has 
issued the following public notice: 

“The Board of Agriculture of Great 
Britain, in consequence of the outbreak of 
foot and mouth disease in New England, 
has issued an order prohibiting the landing 
in the United Kingdom of beef animals from 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
The British Board of Agriculture asks that 
| public announcement of this fact be made 
in this country. Dr. Salmon is now in Bos- 
ton, and in accordance with directions of 
Secretary Wilson, orders have today been 
issued sending a number of veterinary sur- 
geons and experts to New England to report 
to Dr. Salmon, and assist him in stamping 
out the disease.”’ 

The department at Washington has or- 
dered upwards of twenty veterinary sur- 
geons in the Bureau of Animal Industry 
service in various Western States, to proceed 
at once to New England, to augment the 
force of experts already at work here in 
fighting the epidemic. ‘This force will also 
be added to by the inspectors relieved from 
duty, owing to the cessation of exports to 
Great Britain. It is not yet known where 
the epidemic originated. 

Dr. Salmon has been interviewed since 
his arrival, and makes the following state- 
ments. Asked if all quarantined cattle 
were to be killed, Dr. Salmon replied, ‘‘ The 
measures that are to be adopted here are 
not yet definitely decided upon, and there- 
fore I do not care to state at this time 
whether or not all quarantined cattle will 


be killed.’’ 
“The official information received from 


England is that a quarantine has been es- 
tablished against animals from all New 
England, which includes both Boston and 
Portland as shipping points.”’ 

Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, from 
Chicago, states that his latest report from 
the infected district in New England is that 
the disease is at a standstill. He will send 
@ large number of veterinaries and make 
diligent search for the disease in every sec- 





in the New England States, and they will 
beinstructed to inspect every cow, sheep 
and hog. Secretary Wilson believes we 
shall need three or four weeks to stamp ut 
the disease. Congress will be asked for a 
special appropriation to cure the disease 
permanently. He intends to ask at least 
$1,000,000 for this purpose. 

The{Cattle Bureau of the State Board of 
Agriculture of this State have commenced a 
systematic and exhaustive inspection of the 
cattle reported as having the foct and mouth 
disease, the prevalence of which in New 
England has caused the embargo on traffic 
in cattle, sheep and hogs. 

The Canadian government has quaran- 
tined against animals from New England, 
and its action appears to be identical with 
that of the English goverament. 

Dr. Salmon says the situation is very dis- 
quieting, principally because cattle dealers 
have been sellng diseased animals, and scat- 
tering the contagion, and because there has 
been no adequate conception of the danger 
of carrying the disease by people who have 
visited the diseased herds. The contagion 
of this disease is carried more easily than 
that of any other contagious disease affect- 
ing animals, and consequently it is one of 
the hardest diseases to hold in check by 
quarantine. When this is thoroughly un- 
derstood by the cattle owners, and they are 
persuaded to keep away from diseased 
herds, there will be less spreading of the 
disease. 


onthe Brighton and the Watertown stock 


probable that no milch cows will be allowed 
on sale at these yards, except for immedi- 


sion at the State House, and approved an 
order which gives the Massachusetts Cattle 


tions of cattle and over the use of public 
highways in Massachusetts for the trans- 
portation of cattle, besides extending its 
powers along other lines connected with the 
battle against the disease. The order is as 
follows: 


of the power and authority vested by law 
in the Cattle Bureau of the State Board of 
Agriculture, under the provisions of chap- 
ter 90 of the revised laws and chapter 116 
of the actsof 1902, you are’ hereby notified 
that foot and mouth disease, which is a 
contagious disease, and is so recognized by 
the laws of this Commonwealth, exists to 
an alarming extent among cattle, sheep and 
swine in some sections of this State. 


order to prevent its spread this bureau has 
issyed the following order, to continue until 
revoked by the chief of the Cattle Bureau : 


infected premises are to remain in quaran- 
tine until such time as the chief of the 
Cattle Bureau decides that it is proper to 
release them, and no neat cattle, sheep or 
swine are to be brought upon or removed 
from such premises without his permission 


give reasonable compensation to cattle own- 
ers whose animals are slaughtered under 
direction of the Federal Government: He 
reports no cases of the disease are known at 
present outside of New England. 

The duration of quarantine will depend 
upon circumstances. Where the diseased 
animals are allowed to live it will naturally 
be very much longer than were they all 
killed off, and the premises disinfected. 


There are numerous cases on_r ord, 
according to Dr. Salmon, where the diss; 
has been conveyed to people using TAHk of 
diseased animals, but still this must be re- 
garded as a comparatively rare occui ce, 
even where the milk of diseased herds 
enters into consumption. 

In Massachusetts the sale of infected.milk 
can and will be stopped by the authorities. 
Dr. Austin Peters says: ‘‘ Weare granted 
authority by law to make such rules as we 
deein necessary, and they are just as bind- 
ing as the law that governs quarantine. We 
have a rule that all cattle in quarantine are 
to be considered as affected with contagious 
disease, and their milk is to be destroyed. 
All the deputies of the cattle bureau are in- 
structed to prevent any milk being sold 
from infected animals. We lose no time in 
the matter if we have the slightest suspicion 
that the quarantine orders are not obeyed 
to the letter.”’ 
Anorder has been issued allowing ani- 
mals to pass through the infected district 
for immediate slaughter, under certain re- 
strictions. Exposed cattle will not be al- 
lowed to go for slaughter until all danger of 
appearance of the disease has passed. 
Of course, this serious outbreak of the 
foot and mouth disease has been a great 
loss to the steamship companies and to the 
cattle dealers who are engaged in the export 
trade, 

The effect of the cattle quarantine order 


yards will be to shut off the receipt of a 
large percentage of the cattle usually for- 
warded there. Beef cattle brought in for 
immediate slaughter will be allowed on 
sale under certain restrictions, but !t is 


tion. Before many days have passed, there ate slaughter. Of course this will mix 
will be several hundred veterinary surgeons a up on the railroads for some little |. 
time to come. 


The executive council held a special ses- 


Bureau complete control over public auc- 


State House, Boston, Nov. 29, 1902. 
To All Whom It May Concern: By virtue 


You are hereby further notified that in 


1. All neat cattle, sheep and swine upon 


The die 








Dr. Salmon thinks the Government will 


animals, or litter, hay, straw, utensils and 
all other material are subject to the orders 
of the chief of the Cattle Bureau. 

2. All persons having no business upon 
the premises deemed to be infected with 
foot and mouth disease by the chief of the 
Cattle Bureau are hereby forbidden to tres- 
pass thereon. . 

3. No auctions or public sales of neat 
cattle, sheep or swine shall be held in 
localities deemed tu be infected by the chief 
of the Cattle Kureau, without his permis- 
sion. 

4. When in the opinion of the chief of the 
Cattle Sureau the foot and mouth disease 
appears to be increasing in a city or town, 
all persons are forbidden to drive or trans- 
port any neat cattle, sheep or swine over 





Jan. 6-8, Lynn, Mass. Charles E. Hunt, Sec’y. 

Jan. 6-9, St. Albans, Vt. H. M. Barrett, Sec’y. 

Jan. 7-9, Adams, Mass. A. W. Safford, Sec’y. 

Jan. 13-17, Boston, Mass. A. R. Sharp, Asst. Sec’y. 


Jan. 20-8, Stamford, Ct. N. R. Jesup, Sec’y. 
Jan. 20-24, Methuen, Mass. J. 8. Crosby, Sec’y. 
Jan. 21-23, Peterboro, N. H. Kari S. Kyes, Sec’y. 
Jan. 27-31, New Bedford, Mass. Norman Barstow, 8’y. | 
Jan. 26-30, Windsor, Ct. Clarence Bryant, Sec’y. 


Dec. 9-15, Jamestown, N. Y. J. W. Morris, Sec’y. 
Dee. 11-13, Hackensack, N.J. M.D. Marsh, Sec’y. 
Dec. 11-15, McDonald, Pa. R.R. Holmes, Sec’y. 

Dec. 15-20, Syracuse, N. Y. O. C. DePuy, Sec’y. 

Dec. 16-19, Salamanca, N. Y. J. E. Mabie, Sec’y. 

Dec. 16-19, Elmira, N.Y. H. Benedict, Sec’y. 

Dee. 24-26, Rifton, N. Y. F. E. Miller, Sec’y. 

Jan. 5-10, Lockport, N. ¥.* W. P. Watters, Sec’y. 

Jan. 5-10, New York, N. Y. H. V. Crawford, Sec’y, 


Jan. 7-10, Auburn, N. ¥Y. Fred Roe, Sec’y. 

Jan. 12-16, Warren, Pa. J. H. Bowden, Sec’y. 

Jan. 16-23, Rochester, N. Y. J. Drechsler, See’y. 

Jan. 20-24, Harrisburg, Pa. J. R. Gore, Sec’y, Middle- 


Jan. 28-31, Schenectady, N. Y. H. J. Fuller, Sec’y. 
Feb. 22-26, Pitteburg, Pa. J.C. Moore, Sec’y. 


will supplement many of the walking costumes 
of the winter. Some of these wraps are very : 
handsome, especially those of seal and sable, 
with-empire collars and trimmed scarf ends. By 
some new process » few of the winter ‘pelts are 
made to look rough, like the zibeline and camel's- 
hair costume worn en suite. The addition of u 
moderately large picture hat of golden-brown 
velvet, with drooping plumes in the rich shades 
of brown, and a pair of suede kid gloves in the 
pale tint of tan, constitute as smart and elegant » 





any public highway, or to turn the same 
upon any unfenced land in such city or 
town, without his special pérmission so to 
do. 

5. All persons are forbidden to tamper 
with or disfigure any notices posted by 
order of the chief of the Cattle Bureau to 
the penalty of the law. 

This order takes effect upon its approval. 

AUSTIN PETERS, 
Chief of Cattle Bureau. 


in at 


Poultry Shows. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
Dec. 10-13, Providence, R. I. H. 8. Babcock, Sec’y. 
Dec. 16-19, Lewiston, Me. A. L. Merrill, Sec’y. 
Dec. 17-19, Amesbury, Mass. M. H. Sands, Sec’y. 
Dec. 17-20, West Haven, Ct. E. J. Crawford, Sec’y. 
Dec. 24-26, Bristol, Ct. H. M. Clayton, Sec’y, Plain- 
field, Ct. 
Dec. 30-Jan. 1, Orange, Mass. J. E. Burt, Sec’y, 
Athol, Mass. 
Dec. 30-Jan. 2, Wallingford, Ct. H. Haywood, Sec’y. 
Dec. 30-Jan. 2, Beverly, Mass. Arthur Elliot, Pea- 
boay, Sec’y. 
Dec. 30-Jan. 2, Meriden, Ct. Joshua Shute, Sec’y. 
Dec. 30-Jan. 2, Milford, N. H. John A. Twiss, sec’y. 
Dec. 31-Jan. 2, Fitchburg, Mass. J. L. Frost, Sec’y. 








Taunton, Mass. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Cash Capital - - 
Assets - - - 
Liabilities Except Capital 
Surplus to Policy Holders 
Losses Paid Since Organi- 


A. W. DAMON, President 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-Pres’t 


REED & BROTHER, 


1849 1902 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


$2,000,000.00 
5,898,887.43 
2,611,692.15 
3,287,195.28 


zation - = 28,949,377.06 


W. J. MACKAY, Secretary 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 








Agencies in all the Prominent Localities Throughout 
‘the United States. 





BOSTON AGENTS, 


50:Kilby Street. 








Montclair. N. J. 


town, Pa. 








a®, The fur pelerine, \ with long flat scarf ends, 











Vineland Unfermented Grape Juice, 


ALS tetet 








Separate A dati for Ladies. 
DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM CL IN » W. MURRAY CRAN! 
ROBERT M..MO # JAMES PHILLIPS, || 
WILLIAM W. CRAPO PATRICK A. COLLIN 
O HN M. GR 
LYMAN NICHOLS’ ~ THOMAS F. TEMPLE 
A. N. BURBANK C. J. H. WOODBURY 
IVER W. MINK AARON DAVIS WELD 
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No Antiseptic Used. No Antiseptic Used. 
ABSOLUTELY ABSOLUTELY 






















_ PURE PURE 


For Medicinal, For Medicinal, 
Church and Church and 
Family Use. 


| ; Popular Beverage. 
oh ih oh 






















































